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WATER IN THE FORM OF SAP fills the fibers 

and cells in green timber. In a live tree it 

helps growth; in cut timber it promotes 

decay. Green timber may contain as much 
as 25 pounds of water per cubic foot. 


THE WOOD PRESERVING CORPORATION is also 
equipped to condition timber artificially. 
These methods require expert supervision. 
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REMOVAL OF MOST OF THE WATER is the first 
step in preparing timber for preservative 
treatment. 


CREOSOTE IS THEN APPLIED under pressure 
and thoroughly penetrates the fibers of the 
wood. Timber treated in this manner is 
protected against decay and insect and 
marine borer attack. 
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AIR SEASONING is the best method of condi- 
tioning or drying wood for pressure treat- 
ment. Ample stocks of W.P.C. poles are 
dried in ventilated stacks in clean, well- 
drained yards under careful control and 
supervision for future use. 


OTHER KOPPERS PRODUCTS 


Coal Tar Roofing and Water. 
proofing Materials... Tarmac 
for paving parking areas and 
driveways... Fast’s Self-align- 
ing Couplings... Jute Saturants 
.-- Bituminous Paints and Coat- 
ings... Pressure-treated Cross- 
Arms and Other Forest Products 


Ask for Literature on any of 
these Products 


THE WOOD PRESERVING CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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PHONE COMPANIES| 


FACTORIES, SCHOOLS, YARDS, 
WAREHOUSES, ETC., FIND USE 


FREE BOOKLET DESCRIBES 
PROFITABLE USE OF SIMPLE 
C.B. INTER-COMM SYSTEMS 


Kellogg Inter-Comm Systems are espe- 
cially designed for small businesses, 
schools, hospitals, libraries, apartments, 
residences, etc. They come in 2 sizes and 
employ standard telephones. One handles 
any number of phones up to 11, and the 
other up to 23 stations. As many sep- 
arate conversations may be held at the 
same time as there are pairs of tele- 
phones. No attendant is required on 
either station to station Inter-Comm calls 
or on trunk connections to the main ex- 


; change. Write for Bulletin No. 207-A. 


Subscribers Rent 
Telephone Outlets 


The public, recogniz- 
ing the convenience of 
portable radios, fans, 
etc., now wants port- 
able telephones. These 
outlets and plugs are 
ideal for the purpose. They bring 25c to 
50c per month per outlet and one or more | 
Combination portable Masterphones can | 

be easily sold at 
exten- 


the regular 
sion rate. Available 


in the flush- and sur- 
face-mounting types 
7 for 2 or 4 conduc- 
tors. Flush type fits 


standard electric outlet box. Plug prongs 
are polarized and non-reversible. 
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OF EXTENSION BELLS PAYS 


These loud-ringing weatherproof exten- 
sion bells sell themselves. They are espe- 


cially useful for taxi-stands, coal yards, 


lumber yards, police 
and fire alarms, rail- 
road yards and shops, 
power houses, oil fields, 
mines, quarries, docks, 
garages, construction 
camps and all other 
places where loud-ring- 
ing and weather - re- 
sisting qualities are 
necessary. They oper- 
ate perfectly under any 
climatic condition, and 
give years of maintenance-free service. 
The rugged six-inch steel gongs are de- 
signed to produce a loud clear ring. They 





The Popular 65 Type 
Outdoor, Loud-ringing 
Weatherproof Bell. 


can be had with either straight line or 
ringers, 


harmonic 
densers. 


with or without con- 
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Kellogg Points Way to Utilize 
Standard Apparatus for 
Many Auxiliary Services 


Many telephone men are apt to think 
of extension phones as something dif- 
ferent from standard telephones. They 
don’t have to be! For Kellogg stand- 
ard phones are designed for extension 
use as well. These two popular Master- 
phones are widely preferred and can be 
used with or without the ringers. Most 
subscribers, if given their choice, will 
choose these attractive models to any 
other phones you can offer. They can 
be used with the Bakelite Key Box 
described in the adjoining column. 





New Approach tobbseri 


Keeping subscribers happy is the wz 
word of the telephone man. Inst 
sometimes say this is not always eay 
live up to, particularly when subserij 
demand installations which are diffe} 
make with the usual desk or wall g 
But that’s all past history, for now 
installer has an easy way to keep ey 
body happy. These side-mounting Mas 
phones were designed especially to dot 
job. They are small, compact and fit 
where and everywhere. They havea 
versal bracket which provides over 
different mounting arrangements sot 
the subscriber can have his teleph 
exactly where it will be of the greg 
convenience to him. 
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These phones mount equally well on 
right or left side of a desk, clear o 
hanging table tops, fit moldings, exten 
shelves, panelled walls, recessed cabin 
etc. They are available for magneto, a 
mon battery manual and dial servic 
complete talking sets, or, as complete t 
ing and ringing sets when used with@ 
set boxes or extension bells. Also a 
able with built-in switching key for Int 
Comm. Bulletin 722 gives all details. 


First Modern Key Box With 
Beautiful, Pleasing Desi 





bakelit 


This unusually attractive Key Box¥§ No ne 
instantaneous subscriber approval. Bpoxes un 
cause of its small size and pleasing, ™er, Fo 
ern design it makes 
ideal installation 
any location. The 
of molded Bakelite 
retain its rich | 
lustre permane 
This Key Box cat 
mounted in any 
tion—flat, uprigh 
on its side. Ité 
in two models—onte 
switching a teleph 
to either of two littmpacty 
and the other for switching a telephonepiher fa 
either of three lines. Bulletin 219 Ptasing 
scribes how all the equipment is MOUMB one of 
in the housing for easy accessibility. Poe m; 


















ABOAMAND SUPPLY COMPANY 
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With Pakelite Lends Subscriber 

ng Desi Appeal to Extension Bells 
»y Box"# No need now to hide extension bell 
roval. boxes under a desk or in some dark cor- 
asing, Mer. For this beautiful Bakelite exten- 
it makes sion bell box has the 
allation 





“eye appeal” that 





























n. a subscribers like. 
or The ringer and con- 
rich | 









densers are mounted 
on the back plate 
and are readily ac- 
cessible by remov- 
ing the cover which 
is held on by a posi- 
jels—one tive locking catch at 
a teleph the bottom. The 
bf two li mpactness of this modern unit is an- 
telephone Pier factor that means a great deal in 
tin 219 lasing the subscriber, which, after all, 
is moult we of the first thoughts of every tele- 
sibility. Ptoe man. , 
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EASE INCOME 


"ADDED SOURCE OF REVENUE EASILY 


SECURED BY OFFERING MANY EXTRA 
SERVICES TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS 


Kellogg Accessories Subscribers 


Available for All 
Applications 


Some telephone men regularly make an 
individual analysis of each business sub- 


scriber to determine whether or not pres- 
ent facilities are adequate. They have 
found it profitable to follow this same 


procedure for their residence subscribers, 
particularly among those who have larger 
homes. A periodic check-up is the surest 
way for the telephone company to get all 
the miscellaneous revenue that comes 
from the sale of additional services and 
accessories. 

These systematic check-ups reveal many 
instances where new accessories or 
tems are required. A particular example 
is that of a small business firm which 
found that two phones and an extension 
were adequate a year ago. Although its 


sys- 


business had grown steadily, efficiency 
dwindled until the telephone man was 
called in to study their communication 
problem. The installation of an Inter- 


Comm system quickly followed. 

Another example is that of -a larger 
firm which outgrew its cordless PBX and 
required a floor type. It was compara- 
tively easy for the telephone man to se- 
cure this bigger contract because his rec- 
ommendations were based on _ factual 
information which the subscriber himself 
furnished. The farmer can also provide 
added revenue, although in a smaller way. 
A loud-ringing extension bell which lets 
the farmer hear his phone ring while he 
is in the barn, is worth many times the 
little extra charge that appears on his 
monthly bill. Still other businesses have 
taken readily to the idea of adding an- 
other line and putting in key boxes for 
switching calls. Recommending these 
Kellogg accessories means more installa- 
tions and more profits. 


Seek 
Telephone Man's 
Recommendations 


The telephone man is the only recog- 
nized authority on telephone communica- 


tion in his community. He can profit 
handsomely by keeping subscribers in- 
formed of the various facilities and 
services available to them. 

Many subscribers may appear to be sat- 
isfied with their telephone facilities only 
because they do not know of the con- 


veniences and adaptations of new equip- 
ment to their particular needs. 

Countless subscribers need, and should 
have, such things extension phones, 
loud-ringing bells, switching keys, Inter- 
Comm systems, etc. Many would have 
them if they only knew that such things 
were available. 

People appreciate this interest in their 
problems. They will act on these construc- 
tive suggestions. The added revenue pro- 
duced by these accessory installations pays 
a handsome dividend for the little effort 
involved. This willingness on the part of 
telephone companies to furnish helpful in- 
formation, besides producing extra revenue 
is a valuable goodwill builder. 

Business firms are particularly keen in 
recognizing the help that telephone men 
can be to them in smoothing out routine 
work, speeding up production and service 
to their customers and in cutting down 
unnecessary waste time among employees. 
Proper telephone facilities do this at a 
low cost to the subscriber and at a sat- 
isfactory profit to the company. Many 
firms outgrow their facilities without 
realizing it and thus there is invariably a 
period during which the subscriber is la- 
boring under the handicap of inefficient 
operation. And, sadder yet, is the fact 
jthat all during this time the telephone 
|}company has been sacrificing the addi- 
tional revenue. 
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SMOOTH, EFFICIENT RINGING 
POWER TO MATCH YOUR JOB 


POWE 


NO MOVING PARTS 


NO VIBRATING 
CONTACTS 


NO ROUTINE 
MAINTENANCE 


NO RADIO 
INTERFERENCE 


ECONOMICAL 
OPERATION 








Model ''S’’ 


PRICE $45.00 


Five Models 
Prices $45.00 to $113.50 


Sue-cyclf 


The MASTER Ringing Converter 


Descriptive Literature Upon Request 


LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Lorain, Ohio 


Sold by Leading Distributors 
Electric Co., Ltd., 


Address Foreign Inquiries to Automatic Chicago, Iilinois. 








FINANCING INDEPENDENT 
TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


Years of experience in investment bank- 
ing, including assistance to both large 
and small Independent telephone com- 
panies in their financing problems, en- 
able us to bring unbiased advice and 
skilled cooperation to your aid. 


We have been helpful to well managed 
companies both in reducing the interest 
rates paid on their obligations and in 
raising money for new construction and 
expansion programs. There is no cost or 
obligation involved for a conference with 
one of our representatives. 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 


Underwriters and Distributors of Securities 


Members of Principal Exchanges 
40 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK N.Y. 























DAVEY TREE TRIMMING SERVICE 


1846 1923 





JOHN DAVEY 


Founder of Tree Surgery 


Tested Tree Trimming 


* Remarkably Inexpensive 
* Outstandingly Skillful 

* Completely Supervised 
* Thoroughly Efficient 


| Always use dependable Davey Service 
DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Kent, Ohio 


DAVEY TREE SERVICE 
































GET THE FULL BENEFIT 
OF YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


You would appreciate TELEPHONY more if 
you systematically saved each copy after you had 
read it. Often, you have no immediate need for 
the information contained in the article you are 
reading, but it will prove invaluable two, four or 
six months later. Requests for back numbers of 
TELEPHONY prove this. 


Realizing that we could be of considerable as- 
sistance to our readers if we could provide an 
easy, simple method of saving the magazine, we 
decided that a binder designed to our purpose 
would do just that very thing. 

We can now offer to our readers a very practi- 
cal binder—one that will enable you to insert each 
magazine into the binder after you have read it, 
without punching or mutilation of any kind. No 
cutting or pasting is necessary. No more dirty, 
torn or dog-eared magazines. The magazines can 
be removed at any time later if desired. You 
have the complete six months file of copies for 
ready reference. 

The binder is made of durable, leather grained 
imitation leather over stiff boards. It would be 
an attractive addition to any home or library. 


You will get full value out of TELEPHONY 
by saving your copies. The binder costs only 
$2.50 and it will last for many years. 

ORDER NOW. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
Wabash 8604 





TELEPHONY, August 10, 1940 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
1908, at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 








Volume 119. No. 6. Published every week on Saturday by TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Telephone Wabash 8604. Subscription $3.00 per year. 
. 1879. 


Entered as second class matter September 4 

















































“Eveready” 
“Air Cell” Installations . - - 


















NATIONAL CARBON CoMPANY, INC. 
specifically 


GUARANTEES 


* Air Cell” Telephone Operators’ Transmitter Bat- 
ed in the telephone service 


ection with transmitters of 
and maintained accord- 


00 


that the “Eveready” 
teries, Nos. T-2600 and T-1600—when us 
for which they are designed and in conn 


modern design. and when properly installed 
ing to directions provided therewith—will deliver 4 minimum of 6,0 


hours at peak transmission efficiency. 


RBON COMPANY, INC. 


NATIONAL CA 
* SAN FRANCISCO 


N. ¥. ° BRANCHES: CHICAGO 


GENERAL OFFICES: NEW YORK, 
RBIDE Ua3 AND CARBON CORPORATION 


UNIT OF UNION CA 
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yely PHILCO 


gives you 


Flote in Steel-Glass 
BATTERIES 


Moko, / 


Entirely new principle of con- 
struction, exclusive with Philco, 
eliminates low cells and costly 
maintenance. Let our engineers 
help solve your problems— write 


PHILCO, Battery Division 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Published by 
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KNOWLEDGE IS NECESSARY TMG EDIENT 





By HORACE KRAMER 


To Progress 


KNOWLEDGE ENABLES you to do a better job today, and 


it becomes a necessary equipment for the bigger job tomor- 


row. 


Mental growth prepares us for opportunity. 


We can 


gain knowledge from the experiences of others, our jobs, 


books, trade journals of our industry, and in many other 


ways. 


The important thing is to open our minds. 


(Fifth 


article in series dealing with basic selling factors) 


VER GO into a store to buy 
E something—a suit of clothes, 

for instance—and run _ into 
some bird who didn’t seem to know 
anything much about what he was 
showing or about the stock in gen- 
eral? Right away your confidence 
began to slip. Not alone your con- 
fidence in the alleged salesman—he 
doesn’t ask for or expect any—but 
in the store and its merchandise. 

There are many tricky things 
about a suit that the layman is not 
expected to know. There are certain 
idiosyncracies about your physical 
makeup perhaps that should receive 
the scrutiny of an expert eye and the 
benefit of an expert understanding. 
There may be a special model for 
just your build; there are fabrics 
that will serve you better than 
others, and patterns that may har- 
monize with your personality. 

The handling of all these diverse 
factors come under the head of that 
overworked but vastly important 
word—service. Therefore, the person 
who greets you when you go forth 
to buy has two things to sell you: 
the product or service you seek and 
the ability to serve you expertly. If 
he falls down on the intangible, he is 
pretty apt to fall down on the tan- 
gible also. In other words, we de- 
mand that one who serves us must 
“know his stuff.” 

This is true all through life. We 
can, at best, know but little about 
the myriads of things that are to be 
known; and so we are forever seek- 
ing those in whom we may place our 
confidence. When we find such per- 
sons, we give our loyalty in exchange. 
When we do not find it, we keep on 
looking. Thus the man or woman 
“who knows” builds a clientele or 
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Jim has become an expert lineman. 
should he stop there? 


But why 


following, both personal and for his 
business. 

Knowledge of one’s vocation is an 
essential personal asset that pays 
double dividends. It enables one to 
do a better job today, and it be- 
comes a necessary equipment for the 
bigger job tomorrow. 

Let’s take Jim, the lineman, to see 
how this works out. Say that he has 
years of experience behind him and 
has about exhausted the possibilities 
of his job from the standpoint of 


manual skill. His hands are trained 
to do an expert job in any circum- 
stance that may confront him. But 
why should Jim stop there? He 
works every day in a great practical 
laboratory ; progress is all about him, 
jostling his elbow. Why shouldn’t he 
become a real telephone engineer; 
not necessarily because the company 
needs a telephone engineer, but be- 
cause Jim is ambitious and wants a 
bigger share of the good things of 
life—or does he? 

If we should draw a graph of a 
typical career, we would see the abil- 
ity (and earning) line start out down 
in the lower left-hand corner and 
mount in a rapid diagonal to a cer- 
tain money point and then level off. 
The reason why the ability-earning 
line mounts rapidly at first is because 
our subject is learning rapidly— 
knowledge is coming to meet him. 
He is adding rapidly to his true ex- 
perience, “learning his trade.” 

The place where the ability-earn- 
ing line levels off and starts horizon- 
tally across the years may be well up 
“in the money” or modestly low, 
depending upon ambition and the 
personal qualities we are talking 
about. But high or low, it comes 
somewhere. It comes when we be- 
come satisfied; it is the point where 


mental growth stops and routine 
begins. 
We have mentioned experience 


once or twice and here would be a 
good place to look into this misun- 
derstood word. Say that Jim has 
been a lineman for 20 years; if 
asked, he will boast that he has had 
that many years’ experience. But 
this isn’t quite true. Say also that 
Jim became a competent and expert 
lineman in two years (or however 
long it took him). Actually, then, 
Jim has had two years’ experience 
and 18 years of routine—doing over 
and over again the things he learned 
to do well years ago. True experi- 
ence, then, is growth. When growth 
stops, then experience stops. 

There is a sure way to find out 
when our experience stops and we 
begin going around in a circle. That 
point comes when our job becomes 
easy, when we meet with no problem 
that we have not dealt with before. 
The mental-growing process is not 
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sometimes it is down- 


an easy one 
right painful. There can be sore 
mental muscles as well as sore mus- 
cular ones. It is only by subjecting 
both to increasing stresses that they 
grow, and give us real experience. 
Here we have illustrated, from an- 
other direction, the fact emphasized 
in a previous article of this series, 
that opportunity is not in the job, 
but in the man—or woman. Oppor- 
tunity stops at the point where we 
become satisfied and our growing 
line levels off. True experience stops 
there also; and to keep the money- 
line climbing, we must keep on 
reaching out for more and new ex- 
perience—the real growth process. 
The “opportunities” of Lineman 
Jim’s job petered out the day he mas- 
tered it. Mr. Doe, the manager, has 
followed the growth process farther 
than Jim; he knows more (has had 
more real experience) and holds a 
more responsible job. But let him 
not be too smug about it. There is 
undoubtedly a lot of opportunity go- 
ing begging on ahead of him also. 


In a recent test made by Fortune 
magazine among its executive sub- 
scribers it was found that a group 
of 595 men in executive positions 
performed a total of 2,518 executive 
functions—an average of 4.2 jobs per 
man. Quoting briefly: 


These Fortune readers were asked to 
check the functions for which they are 
responsible in their companies, as well 
as those in which they have an im- 
portant say .. . 595 men—2,518 jobs 
. . . the significant high spot is that 
these 595 management-men perform a 
total of 2,518 functions—an average 
of 4.2 per man. And here they are: 


Number Engaged 
in Each 

Function Function 
Financial 
Sales 327 
Merchandising 
Production 
Purchasing 233 
Public relations 225 
Advertising 217 
Legal 172 
Research and design 130 
Engineering 125 


Construction 96 
Transportation and 
shipping . 87 
Total 2,518 


We do not know how many execu- 
tives of the telephone industry par- 
ticipated in this survey, but we do 
know that many of the classifications 
of jobs listed will fall within the 
responsibilities and the opportunities 
of Mr. Doe. When 70 per cent of 
this group state that they are con- 
cerned with the financial phases of 
their business, 55 per cent with sales, 
40 per cent with merchandising, 36 
per cent with advertising, we may 
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readily see that the typical executive 
job is not a specialization by any 
means. 

Managers normally come up into 
their executive jobs through special- 
ization in some one phase of busi- 
Thus, the aggressive salesman 
becomes sales manager and spreads 
out from there, or the engineer be- 
comes a production executive, and so 
on. In this “spreading out” process 
the executive comes into contact with 
phases of business and problems that 
are new and with which he had noth- 
ing to do as a sales manager or an 
engineer. 


Therefore, there must be a com- 
pensating “spreading out” of inter- 
est and abilities. The sales-minded 
manager must now deal with mer- 
chandising, advertising, certain 
phases of production, etc. Life isn’t 
a simple “selling job’ any more. 
There is a lot of stage to be set be- 
hind the selling. 


ness. 


The ability to “spread out” into 
these new responsibilities and to dis- 
charge them effectively is the meas- 
ure of the growth of the executive. 
Business is filled with what we may 
call “‘lop-sided’”’ executives—men who 
bear down hard on whatever their 
specialization used to be and give 
less ability and attention to equally 
important phases of the business. 
Now and then, for example, we hear 
of someone who is essentially “‘an 
operating man,” which is stating the 
case in other words. 


FRONT COVER 

“Hello World" is the message the 
giant telephone, on the front cover, 
accepted from two attractive girls in 
the Southland. Standing in a tobacco 
field, the almost human-looking tele- 
phone is giving its complete attention 
to Miss Virginia Howard (left) and 
Miss Odell Covington, both of South 
Boston, Va., as they call up the world 
to extend an invitation to the National 
Tobacco Festival, September 5 to 6 in 
South Boston. Thus, the telephone again 
takes a bow as a publicity means of 
reaching quickly and satisfactorily per- 
sons near and far. | 

The telephone stands nearly eight 
feet tall and will play an important | 
part in the preparations for the fes- 
tival. The two-day fiesta attracts about | 
100,000 persons to see the four-mile 
parade of floats, the historic pageant, 
and to witness the crowning of a celeb- 
Last 
year the honor was accorded to Mary 
Pickford from Hollywood. (Photograph, 
courtesy of Virginia State Chamber). 


rity as Queen of the occasion. 





Let’s take Jim as a laboratory sub- 
ject again. Say that he keeps his 
growth line mounting until he is an 
engineer and manager of his com- 
pany. His entire experience and in- 
terest have been devoted to the 
development and operation of an effi- 
cient plant, and this is the important 
thing in his life. He looks upon the 
telephone solely as a mechanism, to 
be kept smoothly operating and 
abreast with technological progress. 

Yet it is just possible that public 
relations, which 36 per cent of For- 
tune magazine executives say is a 
part of their jobs, may be of really 
great importance in this community 
and with this particular company. Or 
his conception of selling may be col- 
ored by certain salesmen he knows. 

He prides himself upon being a 
“practical man’’—came up through 
the ranks the hard way, and all that. 
Everybody knows the telephone, 
everybody knows what it will do and 
the service it renders—what the pub- 
lic wants is service, not a lot of 
gingerbread or some professor’s ideas 
about brotherly love. 

It is possible to exaggerate such 
a situation—Jim, the former line- 
man, is probably doing a good job. 
The point to be made is that life is 
half duty and half opportunity; and 
it is quite possible to miss oppor- 
tunity. 

We needn’t say that Mr. Doe, 
whose first name may be Jim, must 
be this or do this or that, in order 
to hold his job. But he must under- 
stand that his days are filled with 
opportunities. To grasp opportunity 
one must have knowledge. One can 
never reach the point where he 
knows all there is to know about all 
the opportunities that beckon, be- 
cause the world and progress keep 
on moving. 

The sources of knowledge are not 
confined to the telephone company; 
in fact, some of the most valuable 
may be found elsewhere: 

What are other public service com- 
panies doing to expand their field of 
service? 

What are other public service com- 
panies doing to win and hold the 
good will of the public? 

What selling appeals are being 
used in other industries that might 
readily be adapted to the telephone 
company ? 

What can advertising do for the 
company, and what sort of adver- 
tising ? 

What is modernization doing for 
other companies, and what would it 
do for ours? 

How are other public service com- 
panies dealing with public relations? 
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It is easy to be satisfied that we are doing 


all right. But we are apt to learn of some- 
one whose biddies are turning out twice as 


many eggs a year. 


Are we getting all the favorable 
publicity we should, and how to go 
about it to get more? 

What can we do to turn our em- 
ployes into effective salesmen for us, 
as companies in other lines and in- 
dustries are doing? 

Should we directly solicit business, 
as other companies do; and if so, how 
to set up the procedure and policies? 

How about a campaign for rein- 
statement of discontinued service ? 

Above all, what are 
progressive executives—both in our 
industry and in others—doing, say- 
ing, thinking and planning? 

These are some of the typical 
questions that should arise in Mr. 
Doe’s mind as he directs his creative 
imagination upon the welfare of his 
company. They are mostly pointed 
at the selling phase of the business, 
because this series of articles is de- 
voted to selling. And after all, while 
the engineering department might 
not agree, selling is the most impor- 
tant phase of the telephone industry, 
because it creates the sustenance 
that makes everything else possible. 

It is easy enough to groove our 
habits of thinking and acting, and 
to be satisfied that we are doing all 
right. What we never had we rarely 
miss. If our hen lays a hundred eggs 
a year—and we believe that a fair 
output for a hen—then we adjust our 
thinking and our egg economy to 
that figure. 

But we are apt to learn of some- 
one whose biddies are turning out 
200 eggs a year! This record is the 
result of study, of dissatisfaction 
with things as they are, and of con- 
stant improvement. Unless we keep 
abreast of such progress—perhaps 
contribute something ourselves—then 
we will go on being satisfied with 100 
eggs, and miss out on the real profits. 


A dollar that might have been 
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successful, 





made, but is not, is a dollar lost, just 
as definitely as though it slipped 
through a hole in a pocket. Hazards 
of loss, therefore, are not confined 
to the results of doing things wrong 
—they are more apt to arise through 
failure to see and grasp opportunity. 

Elbert Hubbard once said: “While 
we are green, we are growing; when 
we become ripe, we rot.” This may 
not be the exact quotation, but it is 
the sense of his thought. Millions of 
minds all about us are constantly 
seeking better ways of doing things. 
Now and then there is a dramatic 
discovery or invention that sticks out 
of human progress like a lighthouse. 

But these come only once in a gen- 
eration; the real progress of the 
world is achieved by Doe, Jim, and 
Mary, inching along on their jobs, 
trying to make them better jobs, and 
trying to learn how to do it. It is 
only when we stop at mileposts along 
the way to look backward over 
ground covered that we gain a true 
realization of how great this prog- 
ress really is. 

How to do a better job? That is 
the seed of all progress. Knowledge 
is all about us—in the experience of 
others, in better understanding of 
what our jobs mean, in books, in the 
trade journals of our industry, in 
our associations—everywhere. All we 
need to do is to open our minds. 
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Additional Insurance Benefits 
for Telephone Employes’ Group 

With more than $1,000,000 of life 
insurance supplemented by accident 
and health insurance, already provided 
for employes of interests headed by 
A. J. Sordoni, former Pennsylvania 
state senator, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
under a group program started in 
1920, hundreds of these workers now 
have received additional security in the 
form of hospital expense and surgical 
operation benefits. 

Announcement of this increase in 
protection was made by Senator Sor- 
doni who explained that it had been 
offered to employes of the following 
Pennsylvania concerns—Sordoni Con- 
struction Co. and Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Co., of Forty-Fort; Luzerne 
Telephone Co., of Luzerne, and Brad- 
ford County Telephone Co. 

The complete program is being un- 
derwritten by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. on a cooperative basis 
whereby the employes contribute fixed 
amounts and the employer bears the 
balance of the entire net cost. 

Under the present arrangement, em- 
ployes enrolled in the group plan for 
the additional coverage will receive, 
when hospitalized, benefits ranging 


from $3 a day to $5 a day for a period 
not to exceed a maximum of 31 days. 
The surgical operation benefits range 
up to $150. 

Among special services included in 
the group plan are visiting nurse care 
for insured employes and the distribu- 
tion of pamphlets on health conserva- 
tion and disease prevention, both ex- 
tended without additional the 
employes. 


cost to 
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Telephone Chosen As 
"Most Serviceable" Gift 


A telephone was the gift of residents 
of the Fraser Valley community of 
Colebrook, B. C., Can., to Mr. and Mrs. 
George Frith, in appreciation of this 
couple’s long and faithful service in 
the district. Popular subscription pro- 
vided for both installation and rental 
of the instrument. 

Announcement of the gift was made 
at a tea held to honor Mrs. Frith, who 
was retiring after 30 years of public 
service in Sunday school and library 
work. 

“We thought of what to offer you 
as a gift, and decided that the tele- 
phone would be the most serviceable 
and useful in your home,” said Mrs. A. 
E. Owen. 

In expressing thanks, Mrs. Frith said 
that her work had made her happy, and 
that the gift of the telephone was won- 
derful, as it brought many far friends 
near. She also commented on the tele- 
phone’s value in time of emergency, 
such as sickness. The Friths’ nearest 
neighbor is half a mile away. 
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Indiana Association Plans 
Managers’ Conferences 

The Indiana Telephone Association 
has scheduled a series of conferences 
for telephone managers to be held dur- 
ing the months of August and Septem- 
ber, Secretary W. H. Beck announced 
recently. These meetings are to be 
held in 15 or 16 points in the state, 
with the locations so chosen that they 
will be easily accessible to the nearby 
telephone companies. 

Every telephone company in the 
state having upwards of 150 tele- 
phones will be within 30 to 35 miles of 
a meeting point. Managers at the 
meeting points will be asked to secure 
representation of the companies in 
their territories. Discussions covering 
commercial and managerial topics will 
be led by association officers. 

The first two conferences were held 
on August 7 and 8 at Nappanee and 
Fort Wayne, respectively. Other meet- 
ings are scheduled as follows: Aurora, 
August 13; Brazil, August 20; Ladoga, 
August 21, and Brownsburg, August 22. 





in the Nation’s Capital 





by Francis X. Welch 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


BILL FOR COMPULSORY military training is causing Con- 


gress worry as to the political risk involved in passing such 


a bill during an election year. . . . United States Independ- 


ent Telephone Association watching bill so that recognition 


will be given to importance of telephone technicians on 


“home front” as well as in military service 


Though Wheeler and Norris and Taft 

May all be opposed to the draft 

Our other statesmen fret with troubled 
souls, 

‘Cause while Mary and Jane and 
Patricia 

Won’t have to join the militia 

Tom and Dick may raise ‘‘Ned”’ at the 
polls. 


HIS BIT of doggerel was 

concocted by a newspaperman 

attending a rather tedious com- 
mittee hearing on the Burke-Wads- 
worth conscription bill. It suggests, 
in a facetious way, the dilemma in 
which many Congressmen find them- 
selves on the question of voting for 
a peace-time compulsory military 
training service. Needless to say, 
such legislation, if enacted, could 
have a telling effect upon private 
industry. Especially is this true of 
an industry, such as the telephone 
business, which must depend upon a 
thoroughly-trained and highly-spe- 
cialized male personnel to maintain 
smooth technical operation. 


It is difficult to say, just now, how 
much effect peace-time conscription 
legislation might have upon industry 
because of the rapidly-changing char- 
acter of the bill. Registering all 
male citizens between 18 and 65, with 
those under 45 years of age subject 
to call for active training, is one 
thing. Cutting down the active call 
limit to a range between 21 and 31 
years of age is quite another. There 
is a difference of millions and mil- 
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lions of citizens usually gainfully 
employed in private business. 

Finally, there is the increasing 
doubt as to whether Congress will 
take the political risk of passing such 
a bill during an election year. The 
administration has spoken cautiously 
in favor of the “principle” of the 
bill. President Roosevelt at a press 
conference on August 2, left no doubt 
that he expects some kind of draft 
legislation at this session. The Re- 
publicans are still, as a party, pre- 
serving a canny silence or were, 
when these lines were written. 

The concensus of Washington 
opinion seems to be that, even though 
the administration may attempt to 
jam the bill through this session- 
letting the votes fall where they may 
next November—the chances are 
slightly in favor of Congress getting 
cold feet at the last minute and “run- 
ning out” on the bill. On the other 
hand, it is conceded that much de- 
pends upon the military technique 
of Hitler. If he should attempt a 
bloody and destructive invasion of 
England, resulting in large civilian 
casualties, public opinion in this 
country may become so outraged that 
Congress will put the bill through 
pronto. 

Conversely, should the British-Ger- 
man stalemate continue, or should 
Hitler be able to present the world 
with an “accomplished fact” in the 
conquest of England, without too 
much muss and fuss about it, the 


anti-conscription sentiment in this 
country is going to make it ex- 
tremely hazardous, politically, for 
Congress to enact any peace draft 
bill before next November. Already 
that Republican isolationist jibe 
“Draft Roosevelt and he'll draft 
you” is giving Democratic Con- 
gressmen from closely-held seats, 
headaches and nightmares. 

Mr. Willkie, himself an avowed 
sympathizer for the cause of aiding 
England, has until August 17 (date 
of his acceptance speech) before 
showing his hand. Meanwhile, he is 
quite likely to observe a watchful 
silence. But events at home and 
abroad may combine to “smoke out” 
the administration sooner than that. 
Democrats in Congress are getting 
restless and rebellious. They may 
kick over the traces unless the word 
comes from the White House as to 
what they are supposed to do about 
the present Burke-Wadsworth bill. 

Obviously it is the overwhelming 
preponderence of anti-conscription 
mail coming into Washington that 
has caused Congress to raise such a 
row over this Burke-Wadsworth bill. 
This is rather interesting. It rep- 
resents a trend quite different from 
the sentiments indicated in the Gal- 
lup poll published on July 27. You 
may recall that 67 per cent of the 
voters favored some form of con- 
scription, according to Dr. Gallup 
on that date. 

The apparent shift in sentiment 
would seem to bear out a peculiar 
and significant characteristic of pub- 
lic psychology which has been previ- 
ously discussed in this department. 
That is, when Dr. Gallup’s poll was 
taken, people were thinking about 
conscription in an abstract sort of 
fashion. Like the Supreme Court 
bill (and, possibly, the third term 
proposal), they were mildly in favor 
of it in great numbers when first 
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discussed, philosophically and as a 
bare possibility. 

It was like asking the boys on the 
porch of the general store whether 
it wouldn’t be a fine thing if Uncle 
Sam could have the biggest and best 
army in the whole world. Everybody 
says “Sure thing!” It is a hypo- 
thetical question that receives a more 
or less hypothetical answer. But 
when it comes right down to the 
harsh reality of young Joe or Jim 
being taken off the farm before the 
old man can even get his harvest into 
the barn this fall—well, by gum, 
that’s something else again. 

In short, the old man, and the boys 
too are likely to get “het up” enough 
to write to Washington about it. 
Congress has been hearing from such 
people. That is the only explanation 
which occurs to your correspondent 
as to why Dr. Gallup’s earlier poll 
and the Congressmen’s present mail 
should be so far apart. 


O SUM UP the situation, the 
7 eee right now for enactment 
of a compulsory military training 
bill seem to be slightly less than 
50-50—with the balance of decision 
being held by (of all people) none 
other than gloomy Adolph himself, 
Fuehrer of der Third Reich. 

But for the telephone executives 
who must plan even farther than No- 
vember, such a short-range prophecy 
is of little worth. If the conscrip- 
tion bill doesn’t pass before Novem- 
ber, will it not pass in January? 
And what about this National Guard 
mobilization authority presently in 
Congress? These are fair questions 
and the most realistic answer your 
correspondent can give at this time 
is simply this: 

(1) Make up your mind to some 
kind of a peace-time conscription bill 
—if not now, then next session. So 
it would be as well to plan tenta- 
tively. The call limit will probably 
be placed at around one million men 
for any one “class’—the effect of 
which we will discuss presently. 

(2) Make up your mind that the 
authority to have the President call 
up the National Guard will be en- 
acted—very soon. This development, 
incidentally, may, in the beginning 
at least, affect some telephone com- 
panies even more than the forthcom- 
ing conscription bill. The reason for 
this is because of the fairly high 
percentage of young men affiliated 
with the National Guard who are 
employed in utility operating and 
manufacturing industries. 

The net result of either National 
Guard mobilization or peace-time 
conscription is not likely to be so 
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Mr. Stanley R. Edwards, Editor, 
Telephony Publishing Corp., 
608 S. Dearborn St., 

Chicago, IIl. 


Dear Mr. Edwards: 


July 29, 1940 


As president, | would like to express appreciation for our Michi- 
gan Independent Telephone Association and for my personal self for 
the front cover space that was given us in your issue of TELEPHONY 


on July 20, 1940. 


I am sure that the substitution of personal interest pictures on 
the front cover of TELEPHONY has deprived your publication of 
much advertising revenue, but certainly the presently used covers 
are unique and interesting when coupled with the explanatory para- 


graphs used each week. 


That you should show Michigan’s capitol on the front cover cer- 
tainly indicated your interest in our convention at a time when it 


would be most effective. 


Yours very truly, 

H. R. CHRISTIANSON, 

General Manager, 

Michigan Associated Telephone Co., 
Muskegon, Mich. 


burdensome as to constitute a serious 
operating problem for the industry, 
provided steps are taken now to in- 
crease the margin of technical- 
trained personnel reserves. The de- 
gree of desirable increase would vary 
with each company. But, for the 
average fair-sized company, an in- 
creased margin of reserve would 
probably run around 10 per cent. 


Of course, this does not mean in- 
creasing the payroll for ‘male tech- 
nicians by 10 per cent. It does not 
mean that the payroll has to be in- 
creased much, if at all, beyond the 
needs of ordinary growth of opera- 
tions. It does mean concentrating 
on training technical substitutes, 
particularly among the younger un- 
married men in your organization so 
that temporary displacements caused 
by conscription for National Guard 
service can be handled smoothly. 


One angle about this military 
training business that will need to 
be watched in Washington (and the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association already has the situation 
pretty well in hand) is assurance 
that proper recognition will be given 
to the importance of telephone tech- 
nicians on the “home front,” as well 
as in the military service. It goes 
without saying that maintenance of 
telephone communications along the 
“home front” is just as vital from 
the standpoint of national defense as 


munitions and aircraft factory oper- 
ations. 

And so, over and above whatever 
exemptions have to be made for 
otherwise eligible male telephone 
technicians on account of family ob- 
ligations, some account must be 
taken of the importance of such an 
individual in the maintenance of nec- 
essary communications service at 
home. In other words, as between 
such a telephone technician and some 
other young man who may be work- 
ing on a farm or in a mill, or not 
working at all, the principle of mili- 
tary selection should be to make the 
choice that will least disturb the nor- 
mal life of the community. 


It is quite conceivable that in some 
situations a young telephone tech- 
nician can serve his country much 
better by sticking to his own job 
than by being put into the artillery 
service or some other line of military 
duty where his technical training 
would be wasted. The Burke-Wads- 
worth bill in its original form left 
some discretion along this line to 
local selective conscription bodies. 
At least, such was the construction 
which your correspondent read into 
the language of the bill. 

However, the bill has been changed 
and is changing so much that the 
only thing to do right now is to 
keep on eye on the situation to see 
that this principle of intelligent mili- 
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tary selection is not lost in the shuf- 
fle. Military authorities in Wash- 
ington have already given assurance 


that no stupid waste of technical 
training will be permitted. Instead 
the Army and Navy plan to use cer- 
tain technical industrial training for 
defense purposes. 


HIS brings up a most important 
consideration directly affecting 
the telephone industry. It is by very 
reason of the fact that you cannot 
go out on the street and pick up a 
good telephone technician that the 
Army and Navy have special need 
to draw upon the reserves of the 
telephone companies in proportion to 
the increase in our armed forces. 
The Signal Corps will want to “bor- 
row” a number of telephone men as 
part of the Army training program. 
These men will be taught to use 
their technical knowledge for regu- 


lar field communications work. Un- 
questionably the industry will be 
glad and proud to cooperate. But 


the situation calls for advance plan- 
ning in the form of stepping-up tech- 
nical personnel reserves as already 
described. Information as to what 
may be expected of individual com- 
panies along this line will undoubt- 
edly clear through the industrial as- 
sociations. 

Last week a committee of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, including President J. 
F. O’Connell, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent Louis Pitcher, E. C. Blomeyer, 
and John H. Agee met with Major 
General Joseph O. Mauborgne, chief 
signal officer of the Army, and Rear 
Admiral Leigh Noyes, director of 
naval communications of the Navy, 
to discuss coordinating defense meas- 
ures with operations of the Inde- 
pendent telephone industry. 

In planning for possible displace- 
ment of individual male employes for 
military training, in your corre- 
spondent’s opinion, the first step 
will probably be a check-up of com- 
pany personnel to determine just 
how many employes and company 
officials are (1) associated with the 
National Guard or other military 
reserve organizations; (2) in addi- 
tion to the aforementioned class, 
how many men are between the ages 
of 21 and 31, unmarried and with- 
out dependents. 

Both the National Guard law and 
the prospective conscription legisla- 
tion will probably contain provisions 
requiring employers to hold open jobs 
for men who have been called up for 
training. Of course, most telephone 
companies would do this anyhow 
without any statutory mandate. But 
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it is well to keep the legal obligation 
in mind when planning any personnel 
program. The New York Telephone 
Co. has already announced a very 
generous arrangement for taking 
care of its employes who are called 
for National Guard or other defense 
training duty. 

The way the conscription plan will 


probably work will be to call up 
somewhat less than a _ half-million 
men for training right away (i.e., 


soon after the law is enacted). Even 
if the Army is given authority to 
call out a greater number of men, it 
is difficult to see how provision could 
be made, in the beginning, for taking 
care of any larger number than a 
half-million. After all, these men 
have to have clothes, bedding, food 
and other personal and military 
equipment, which even the richest 
country in the world cannot go out 
and grab out of the sky. 

Now, inasmuch as there are about 
41% million unmarried and _ able- 
bodied young men between the ages 
ot 21 and 31 in the United States, 
it is obvious that the selection of a 
half-million of these is not going to 
make much of a dent in the average 


industrial employment service. .The 
telephone industry, however, may 
have to contribute somewhat more 


than its proportionate industrial 
share by reason of special requests 
from the Signal Corps, for reasons 
already discussed. 

After about six months the Army 
will probably call up another half- 
million while the first half-million 
are still in training. This would 
reach the limit of one million men. 
Then, after an additional six months, 
the original class would be “gradu- 
ated” and another group called up. 
Thus the program would put through 
a series of trained classes of about 
a half-million each. 

These figures will probably be 
found to be somewhat generous but 
they are what the military authori- 
ties are “shooting at.” If the plan 
goes through without a hitch and if 
we do not get involved in an actual 
war for two years, we ought to have, 
at the end of that time, a potential 
army of 2'% million trained soldiers 
(including the “regulars,’”’ and the 
“National Guards’). At the end of 
four years and if the program is not 
curtailed, we would have a potential 
army equal to anything in Europe, 
not barring the Third Reich. 


E ARE all resigned to the 
inevitable fact that the “util- 
ity issue” will be raised in the presi- 
dential campaign. But your corre- 
spondent was still more surprised at 





the manner in which it was raised 


by a reader of this department 
who is employed by a certain com- 
pany prominently identified with 


the telephone business. For a fur- 
ther clue, the coat of arms of this 
organization looks something like the 
Liberty Bell at Philadelphia, which 
may or may not have some signifi- 
cance. 

Anyhow, this telephone official has 
a crow to pick with Mr. Willkie over 
a statement recently attributed to 
the Republican candidate in the 
press. Seems that a curious news- 
paper reporter asked Mr. Willkie at 
his vacation retreat in Colorado if 
he had conferred with his Re- 
publican colleagues in Washington 
over President Roosevelt’s statement 
about certain Democratic party bolt- 
ers using pretty small potatoes, or 
something to that effect. Mr. Will- 
kie is reported to have said that the 
President’s statement was not worth 
the expense of the long distance tele- 
phone charge that would be involved 
in discussing it with Republican lead- 
ers in Washington. 

Our telephone friend immediately 
looked up the toll charge for a per- 
son-to-person call between Colorado 
Springs and Washington, D. C. It 
comes to a little over $4 during busi- 
ness hours—considerably less after 
7 p.m. and on Sundays. Did we con- 
sider that excessive? Is that the 
sort of thing the telephone industry 
might expect from a Republican ad- 
ministration ? 

Your correspondent hedged and 
said maybe the Republican standard 
bearer was not passing on the reason- 
ableness of telephone toll rates per se. 
He suggested that maybe Mr. Will- 
kie was merely trying to indicate his 
opinion of the relative importance 
of the remarks of his political rival. 
The telephone man finally agreed, but 
added somewhat wistfully: “Mr. 
Willkie shouldn’t say such things!” 


So, have a care, Candidate Willkie, 


lest you alienate the vote of the 
Long Lines—(oop! almost gave it 
away) —of a certain nationally- 


known telephone system. 


—-— a 


Association Offers Assistance 
on Accounting Systems 
Suggesting that Class ‘‘D’’ telephone 
companies, having annual revenues of 
less than $15,000, set up a bookkeep- 
ing and accounting system, the Okla- 
homa Telephone Association offers ad- 
visory assistance in such 
systems. 


setting up 


This service is offered through the 
association bulletin of August 1, issued 
by Secretary H. W. Hubenthal. 
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Views of specially-designed underground cable terminal installed in parkways in Galesburg's 





all-underground cable distribution system, one of the few such systems in the country. 


| Turning Back The Clock 





By HARRY CHAPMAN 


THE WORLD PREMIERE at Galesburg, Ill., of the movie 
“Those Were the Days at Good Old Siwash,” revived mem- 
ories of college life of the 1900 era and of the advances 
made by the city since the early 1900s. Well up in the line 
as a leader of progress is the Intra State Telephone Co. 
which, despite lean years and construction problems, has 


plant, equipment and service that rate with the best 


Galesburg, Ill., was the scene of 1900’s; even the railroads put on dis- 
the “World Premiere” of Para- play equipment in use 40 years ago. 
mount’s production of the picture One of the features of the celebra- 
“THOSE WERE THE DAYS, at tion was the selection of a beauty 
Good Old Siwash.” It portrayed queen, chosen from 15 “queens” 
scenes of college life of the 1900 era, from as many all-American colleges, 
taken from the stories written by who appeared on the stage of the 
Geo. Fitch, centered around Knox theatre after the showing of the pic- 
College of Galesburg. It will be re- ture. The winner was Miss Mary 
membered that Knox College was the [Lou Bullard, of the University of 
scene of the Lincoln-Douglas Debate. West Virginia, who will be honored 
The town took on a carnival-like with a trip to Hollywood and a 
appearance, with nearly all business chance to appear in pictures. 
firms participating. Five blocks of Another feature which caused con- 
the city’s business section were siderable comment and amusement 
closed to traffic, and the streets were was a “whisker-growing contest” 
lined with concessions. Clerks in which was participated in by the 
the stores and others taking part in young men of the populace. Any 
the activities were dressed in cos- one who entered had to refrain from 
tumes common to that time. Many shaving until after the picture’s 
business firms displayed articles of- premiere under penalty of being 
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J UST RECENTLY the city of fered over their counters in the early 











“incarcerated in the whiskerville 
bastile,” which was erected for this 
occasion. The group elected its own 
staff of city officials, and it might be 
stated that the bastile claimed a 
number of those who “took the 
pledge” but failed to live up to it. 


Some of the other contests were 
hog-calling, husband-calling, old-time 
fiddlers, barber-shop quartets, square 
dances and bicycle races. A large 
parade was held in which appeared 
a number of Hollywood celebrities 
and executives, the beauty queens, 
many 1900-era automobiles, and rep- 
resentatives of business firms and 
civic bodies dressed in early 1900 
finery. 

Scenes of that nature on the 
streets of a modern city bring to 
mind “those good old days,” and im- 
mediately some wiseacre is heard 
asking: “What was so good about 
them?” One must remember that if 
it weren’t for the good old days our 
present days wouldn’t be so com- 
fortable; it is due to the toil and 
strife encountered by our fore- 
fathers that we now have things so 
modern and pleasant. 

Knox College in 1904 had an en- 
rollment of 226 students, with a 
faculty of 22 members and 9,000 
books in the library; at present it 
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has a restricted enrollment of 600 
with a faculty of 57 members, 61,000 
books in the library, and assets in 
buildings and endowments of more 
than four million dollars. 

The community of Galesburg has 
made great progress since the early 
1900’s and can be proud of its many 
industries whose products are 
shipped all over the country over the 
two railroads serving it—the Santa 
Fe and the Burlington, whose car 
shops and what is considered the 
largest electrically-operated “humps” 
in the world contribute to the com- 
munity’s importance in the Midwest. 

Galesburg can be justly proud of 
the progress made by the Intra State 
Telephone Co. (originally the Gales- 
burg Union Telephone Co.) which 
was organized in 1901 and began op- 
erations in March, 1902, on the third 
floor of what is now the First Gales- 
burg National Bank Building. In 
1905, property was purchased and a 
building erected on a site one block 
south of the original location. Dur- 
ing 1911 the plant was “cut over” 
from common battery to automanual. 


The property and business of the 
Bell company was purchased in 
1917. After the quarters were en- 


larged the equipment was moved in- 
to the former building, which is the 


present location at 100 N. Cherry 
Street. 
The company began operations 


with approximately 897 subscribers. 
Today it has 8,650 stations, which is 
the peak—even over the high level of 
1929. Thirty-two of the profession- 
al and business firms, which carried 
listings in the first directory, are 
still subscribers and are listed the 


Line construction crew in Galesburg, Ill., in 1905. 








In this picture are shown most of the trucks operated by the Intra State Telephone Co. at 


Galesburg. 


They are typical of the progress the company has made since the horse-and- 


buggy days. 


same as they were in the first di- 
rectory 38 years ago. Thirty-eight 
other firms and individuals whose 
names were in that directory are still 
receiving service but their present 
listings are somewhat varied. There 
are 36 resident subscribers whose 
names have been carried through the 
years into the present directory. 
The company employs 90 persons 
with a total service of more than a 


thousand years. It has an annual 
payroll of $109,483, and the 1939 
taxes amounted to $61,483.33. Two 


of the employes have more than 35 


years of service each, six have over 


30 years, four have over 20 years, 18 
have over 15 years, 15 have over 
ten years, and six have more than 
five years. This includes only those 
persons now working with the com- 
pany; there many others with 
long service records who are not now 


are 





The two men on left, JNO. SHULL and 


E. E. ELWERT, are still with the company, the latter being plant chief. 
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actively employed by the company. 

The great progress made by this 
company is due to the untiring ef- 
forts of F. C. Woods, vice-president 
and general manager, and R. G. 
Roadstrum, secretary and manager. 
Mr. Roadstrum joined the company 
in January, 1903, as auditor and 
has served well for over 37 years. 
It is due to his able and efficient 
business methods that the company 
was able to stage its “come back” in 
spite of the lean years since 1929. 
Mr. Woods joined the company in 
October of 1904. Through his guid- 
ance and his determined efforts—as- 
sisted by E. E. Elwert, plant chief, 
who has served since 1905—working 
conditions, plant equipment and 
methods are of the highest stand- 
ards. 

Since the city of Galesburg, out- 
side of the business district, has no 
alleys, it offers a telephone problem 
not met in many cities; and this 
problem has been solved quite suc- 
cessfully by Mr. Woods after many 
years of work. Because the service 
lines had to be placed along the 
streets in front of the homes, pre- 
senting an unsightly appearance at 
best, Mr. Woods after years of ex- 
periment devised the plan of running 
the circuits in underground cables 
along the street with the service ex- 
tensions, leading into the basements 
of the houses, also in cables. This 
removed the necessity of cable ter- 
minals on poles and drops strung out 
in all directions to the various 
houses. 

The plan necessitated a terminal 
or “cut-out” box of different design 
than any found on the market. After 
many trials a type of terminal was 
designed which met the _ require- 
ments. Although the first terminals 
were not a total success the faults 
were soon eliminated. 
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These terminals in outside ap- 
pearance resemble a portion of a 
“colonade” often found on many of 
the early colonial houses. They are 
made with a square iron base which 
sets on a concrete foundation with 
the column made of sheet metal and 
surmounted with a circular iron cap 
to hold the cover in place. They 
stand about four feet high and are 
painted green. 

The terminals are artistic and 
very much in keeping with the prin- 
ciples of a modern streamlined city, 
although the terminals have been in 
use for 19 years and streamlining 
had not been thought of when they 
were designed. Thus Mr. Woods 
might appropriately be considered 
one of the pioneers of streamlining. 
Probably no greater tribute could be 
offered any man for so _ notable 
an achievement. Mr. Woods can 
justly be proud of the underground 
cable distribution system from cen- 
tral office into subscribers’ premises 
which he designed and installed in 
Galesburg. 

H. P. Turpin, traffic manager and 
engineer, came to Galesburg in 1911 
to install the automanual equipment. 
He returned in 1918 to supervise the 
moving of the automanual equip- 
ment from the old building to the 
N. Cherry Street building where it 
is now located. 

The local equipment consists of 14 
desks (automanual) of three keysets 
each, making it possible to handle 
over 11,000 calls per hour. The peak 
number of calls ever handled over a 
24-hour period was 92,000, or an 





Men who have taken active part in developing and maintaining high standards 


of plant and service in Galesburg, Ill. (left to right): 


H. P. TURPIN, engineer and 


traffic manager of the Intra State Telephone Co.; RALPH G. ROADSTRUM, secre- 
tary and manager; F. C. WOODS, vice-president and general manager, and E, E. 
ELWERT, plant chief. 


average of approximately 3,500 calls 
per hour. 

There are ten positions of toll 
board, provided with fluorescent day- 
light lighting, and equipped with 37 
Bell toll lines (five of which are di- 
rect lines to Chicago) and 20 Inde- 
pendent toll lines, 4,600 local lines 
wired and 55 PBX trunk lines, six 
full automatic PBX boards and 14 
manual PBX’s, 300 change number 
lines, two-position chief operator 
and information desk, two-position 
wire chief testboard, and two-posi- 


tion repair clerk and observation 
boards. 
The company operates a fleet of 


ten trucks (one of which is equipped 
with a hoist) and three commercial 





The first switchboard in Galesburg, Ill., dates back nearly 40 years when gas lamps, ceiling 
fans, suspended transmitters, shirtwaists, long skirts and fancy hair styles using 


“rats” or 


switches were the vogue. 
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cars. The outside plant is strictly 
modern. The greater part of this 
construction is underground. 

The business office, operating 
room and switchroom are air-condi- 
tioned, offering the best working 
conditions and providing a pleasing 
atmosphere to patrons visiting the 
office. 

WwW w 


"'Telemobile'’ Makes Debut 
in New York City 


The “telemobile,” a _ specially-built 
motor coach with five sound-proof pub- 
lic telephone booths and the services 
of an operator attendant, made its 
New York City debut recently. It 
was stationed near the main entrance 
to the Yankee Stadium, supplementing 
the regular telephone facilities for the 
convenience of persons attending the 
Louis-Godoy fight. 

The booths are equipped with hand- 
set telephones, seats, writing shelves 
and fan ventilation. 
directory cabinet. 


There is also a 
Two additional 
seats are provided for persons waiting 
to make calls. At the rear of the 
coach is a desk for the operator who 
establishes connections 
payment for calls. 


and receives 

In emergencies, the telemobile can 
be dispatched to the scene to provide 
police, fire and other authorities and 
newspaper men with ready access to 
telephone service. 

A lighted sign on the top of the 
coach reads “Public Telephones.” The 
coach is equipped with its own power 
plant, or can be connected with avail- 
able power supply as required. Con- 
nection with the regular telephone 
system can be made either with under- 
ground cables or with overhead wires 
or cables. 
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Fighting For 
ytter Service 
Along the Line! 








The telephone lineman wages an unceasing battle against the elements. His duty is to maintain the 
highest standards of service for his company's subscribers, and his enemies are the wind and rain of 
summer, the sleet and ice of winter, and the erosion, aging and obsolescence which continue through 
all seasons of the year. 


The job he does is only as good as the equipment he uses. Why not provide him with American 
Automatic supplies — and insure for him and for your company high quality and long, enduring life 
in every project he undertakes? 


The surest and most satisfactory way of getting highest quality in every item you use, is to purchase 
from American Automatic. Here are some trade names which are typical of the class of products 
we handle: "Klein" pliers and safety belts, 'Whitall Tatum’ and “Hemingray" insulators, Monotype 
"“Copperweld" drop wire, "Estwing" hammers and hatchets, "Hubbard" and “Line Material" pole 
line hardware, General Cable's "Standard Underground" cable, "Black Beauty" and "Taylor Colquitt" 
poles, etc., etc. 


Why not try us with an order the next time you need supplies or construction materials? Find out 
how much more satisfactory—and more economical—it is to be sure of top quality, sure of speedy, 
accurate delivery, and sure of consistently low prices. May we hear from you? 
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Smatl Rural Community Exchanges 





Feequire New Selling Tacties 


COMPANIES IN COMMUNITIES in rural territory must de- 


velop new uses for the telephone and present new reasons for 


having the service if stations gains are to be made. The report 


on the telephone survey conducted by the Indiana Telephone 


{ssociation at Argos, Ind.,—a typical small town—shows that 


better roads, extensive use of the automobile, radios, and im- 


proved merchandising facilities of other products are affecting 


the station growth of small telephone companies 


EFINITELY SHOWING that 
D the telephone has lost in pop- 

ularity and that new uses, 
new devices and new reasons for 
having the service must be devel- 
oped before much inroad can _ be 
made in the small communities, the 
report of the telephone survey made 
at Argos, Ind., and recently released 
in pamphlet form by the Indiana 
Telephone Association, contains 
much information of value to small 
companies which are showing very 
little growth. 


At the annual convention of the 
Indiana association in 1939, C. O. 
Morgan, manager and plant super- 
intendent of the Argos Telephone 
Co. presented the following ques- 
tion: 


My town is a small community of 
two state highways, two railroads and 
one stoplight. Before the major de- 
pression we had some small manufac- 
turing establishments, a good mercan- 
tile business and a satisfactory rural 
trade. Telephone saturation in both 
city and country was good. During 
the depression these items which had 
made our town a thriving community, 
suffered greatly and telephone satura- 
tion was particularly bad hit. 

We have attempted to keep our 
plant in good condition and have also 
attempted to keep our service modern 
so that we would be in a position to 
offer a high-grade telephone service at 
the first sign of improved condition. 

With better conditions reported 
throughout the country our sales ef- 
forts were increased; but we find few, 
if any, visible improvements and the 
conditions we enjoyed before the de- 
pression have not returned to us. Our 
two railroads still operate although 
local service is curtailed. The two 
highways are still in existence and 
carry a marked increase in travel and 
the same stoplight still flashes. 

The same opportunity for manufac- 
turing still exists; there is still ample 
storeroom space and the same good 
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farm land and equipment surround us, 
but our town seems to have a condi- 
tion of stagnation which cannot be 
thrown off. I believe this condition 
exists in many small towns in Indiana. 
In the face of such a situation, what 
is the outlook for a telephone plant 
which is anxious to and ready to grow? 


F. O. Cuppy, LaFayette, suggested 
that a survey along the following 
lines be made of a small town com- 
munity, either Argos or one in a 
similar situation: 

(1) Ascertain by house-to-house 
canvass, from ex-telephone users and 
eligible prospective telephone users 
why they do not have telephones: 
whether it is unnecessary on account 
of the advantages found in some 
other trading center, because of good 
roads which make available other 
trading centers, extensive use of 
farm radios, better and more auto- 
mobiles and more use of them, or 
lack of social activities which would 
encourage the use of the telephone 
in the community. 

(2) Ascertain if commodity prices 
are a factor; also ascertain if the 
rural electrification, automobiles, ra- 
dios and other new utilities are 
other factors. 

(3) <Ascertain whether ex-sub- 
scribers or potential subscribers had, 
since the depression, installed rural 
electric service, purchased a new 
radio or a new automobile which 
might create a condition whereby 
they felt that a telephone could not 
be afforded. 


Survey Method Selected 
for Finding Answer 
Mr. Cuppy’s recommendations 
were concurred in, and at the first 
meeting of the executive committee 
a special committee was named to 
plan ways and means of making the 


necessary survey in an attempt to 
find the answer. This committee 
consisted of Fred Hosea of Frank- 
lin; R. D. Pontius of Rochester and 
C. O. Morgan of Argos, with R. V. 
Achatz, association president and 
W. H. Beck, association secretary, as 
ex-officio members. 

In October, 1939, E. M. Fife was 
employed to make the survey. He 
was supplied with questionnaires for 
use in both rural and town territory 
and also supplied with maps show- 
ing all possible telephone locations 
in both town and country. These 
maps distinguished between points 
equipped with telephone and those 
not so equipped. 


A check of the maps showed there 
were 468 possible telephone loca- 
tions in the rural exchange area with 
240 of such locations served by tele- 
phone. In the town area there were 
440 possible locations with 197 tele- 
phones. The rural exchange area is 
bordered on all sides by the lines of 
other telephone companies. 


What Rural Survey Showed 
Regarding Telephones 

The actual survey was begun Oc- 
tober 23, 1939, by calling on persons 
in the rural territory. In this rural 
territory 139 calls were made; of 
these 26 were subscribers and 113 
non-subscribers. Of the 113 non- 
subscribers, 61 had never been sub- 
scribers while 52 formerly had serv- 
ice. Of the total farms visited, 82 
owned the property and 57 were 
tenants. 

The average acreage of the farms 
owned is 83.78, while tenant farms 
averaged 86.3. The farm buildings 
were classified with an “A” rating 
given to exceptional property; “B” 
to average, and “C” to poor. Results 
showed 16 in the “A” class; 76 in 
the “B” class; 18 in the “C” class, 
and 29 not classified. 

During the first two days of the 
rural survey the calls made included 
every house in the territory visited. 
During the remainder of the time 
most of the calls made were on non- 
subscribers. in locations picked at 
random. The check in the first two 
days, however, should be accepted as 
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indicative of prevailing conditions 
as to per cent of owners and tenants 
having service. 

During the first two days 40 calls 
were made. Of the 40 persons vis- 
ited, 24 owned the property and 16 
were tenants. Of the 24 owners, 12 
or 50 per cent were subscribers; of 
the 16 tenants, six or 37% per cent 
were subscribers. In these first 40 
calls the development was 45 per 
cent of all possibilities. 

For the entire survey the per cent 
of owner and tenant conditions is al- 
most identical with that of the first 
40 calls. The classification of build- 
ings is also quite similar and, if it 
may be assumed that all properties 
having buildings in the “A” and “B” 
classifications are potential subscrib- 
ers, the conclusion reached is that 
out of the 468 possible rural loca- 
tions 83’ per cent are potential 
telephone locations. This would 
mean that 392 of the rural homes 
are of the class which from prop- 
erty appearance could afford tele- 
phone service. 

Actual figures from the survey of 
the 139 rural locations visited show 
that 59 per cent of these are owner- 
occupied and 41 per cent house ten- 
ants. Actual figures also show that 
farm owners having telephones is 
50 per cent while tenants have a 
3744 per cent saturation. Applying 
these percentages to the class “A” 
and “B” properties which number 
392, 231 are owner-occupied and 161 
used by tenants. The 392 possible 
locations is in contrast to the 240 
telephones in service in the country. 

Considering the telephones in 
service from a _ population stand- 
point it was found that the actual 
persons per family in the 139 places 
visited was 3.85. Applying this fig- 
ure to all possible rural locations 
(468) would give a population of the 
rural exchange territory of 1,802. 
With 240 telephones in service the 
saturation would be 13.32 per cent. 


Rural Telephone Development 
Can Be Improved 

Of course, the report states, it 
must be recognized that a telephone 
in every possible location would be 
an ideal situation and hard to ac- 
complish but the committee feels 
that the rural territory about Argos 
is prosperous enough to support a 
Saturation of better than 13.32 per 
cent as shown. This conclusion that 
the rural development could be im- 
proved was prompted by the follow- 
ing items: 

(1) It was found that the farm 
land around Argos is of good qual- 
ity and that a large per cent of the 
properties seem in prosperous condi- 
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tion. A large proportion of the 
farms raise livestock for the mar- 
ket, and most of the farms raise 
grain to feed their stock. Corn is 
the chief crop, with hay and wheat 
following in that order. Smaller 
crops are also farmed but in much 
less proportion. Hogs and cattle 
are the leaders in livestock. 

So few of the farms indicated 
that they sold grain that no par- 
ticular attention was paid to the 
market place. It was indicated that 
they trucked their livestock to 
Rochester, Argos and Plymouth, 
with the first two points receiving 
about 37! per cent each of the total 
produced and the remaining 25 per 
cent to Plymouth. 

The proximity of the towns of 
Rochester and Plymouth and the 
good road conditions between these 
points encourage people to patron- 
ize the larger centers. Stock quota- 
tions prevailing at Rochester and 
Plymouth are the same as_ those 
given from the Indianapolis stock- 
yards so that this information is 
available daily to farms from Indian- 
apolis radio stations. 

(2) The farms have progressed 
since 1930. In addition to buildings 
showing evidence of current mainte- 
nance it was found in the 139 farms 
visited that there are 129 automo- 
biles today against 97 in 1930. 
Sixty-nine have electricity compared 
with nine in 1930. In 1930 only 45 
farms had radios while today there 
are 118 with radios. Modern re- 
frigeration has been installed as has 
running water, and 13.7 per cent of 
the farms are equipped with mo- 
torized machinery. It is a natural 
conclusion that the rural community 
is normally prosperous. 

A normally prosperous community 
may be considered valuable from a 
trading standpoint. At each of the 
139 farms visited the persons inter- 
viewed were asked where they did 
their trading. The first place men- 
tioned was allowed three points; the 
second two and the third one. A re- 
sult of the tabulations shows that 
Argos is the main retail trading 
center of the community by 51.8 per 
cent. 

Each person visited was asked if 
he recognized the value of the tele- 
phone in cases of emergency. All 
answers were in the affirmative but 
the old idea of “It can’t happen to 
me” exerts some influence. 

All non-subscribers were asked 
what would constitute the chief 
usage of telephone if they had one. 
Ninety-eight said the chief usage 
would be for business; 43 selected 
social uses; 13 emergency and four 
for shopping. Of these people 35 
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gave as the reason for not having 
service that they had no need for it. 
Of these 35, 29 said they would use 
it for business; 13 would have social 
usage; four would have it for emer- 
gency use and three for shopping 
purposes. Answers were inconsistent 
and showed that in such cases sales 
efforts should be concentrated on 
need and value received. 


There were 38 of the rural non- 
subscribers visited who said that 
they did not have service because 


they could not afford it. Of these, 
31 had installed radios since 1930; 
18 had added electric service; 10 had 
automobiles who did not have them 
in 1930; four had acquired modern 
refrigerators and two had installed 
running water in their homes. 

Again there is inconsistency in the 
answers as it is shown that there 
are available funds for other pur- 
chases which are as much of a lux- 
ury as the telephone, and the excuse 
of “can’t afford” is just another 
thing which has to be broken down 
by salesmanship. 

Eighty of the non-subscribers ad- 
mitted that they often needed tele- 
phone service and, that when the oc- 
casion arose, they used neighbor or 
other nearby facilities. It is inter- 
esting to note that of all subscribers 
called upon and of all those who had 
formerly had the service the com- 
plaints about the service can be con- 
sidered negligible. 


Data Regarding Survey Within 
Town Limits 

In the town of Argos, Mr. Fife 
made 89 calls upon residence people. 
Fifty-eight were subscribers and 31 
were non-subscribers. Of the sub- 
scribers each reported that they had 
no complaint of the service. Other 
than this no tabulations were made 
relative to subscribers except to note 
that the homes showed about normal 
prosperity. 

Within the exchange limits of the 
town there are 440 possible locations 
for service, exclusive of business 
establishments, and at the present 
there are 197 telephones. The aver- 
age persons per family is 3.03, which 
would give an estimated population 
of 1,333 and a town development of 
14.78 per cent. 

Of the 31 
10, or 32.2 
“A” homes ; 
class ‘“B,” 


non-subscribers visited 
per cent, lived in class 
17, or 54.8 per cent, in 
and 4, or 1.3 per cent, in 
class “C.” Sixteen were owners and 
15 were tenants. Assuming, as in 
the country, that all except class ‘“‘C”’ 
homes are prospective users there 
would be a possible 383 residence 
telephone locations in the town. 
Out of the 31 non-subscribers vis- 
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ited 24 now have radios as compared 
with 10 in 1930; 24 have electricity 
as against 12 in 1930; 18 have auto- 
mobiles where there were 10 in 
1930; five have gas as compared with 
one in 1930, and there were four 
with modern refrigeration as against 
one in 1930. 

Twenty-three said that they occa- 
sionally had use for the service and 
depended upon the neighbor or other 
handy location. In commenting on 
reasons for not having telephone 
service 15 of the 31 said they did 
not need it; two of these were class 
“A” property owners; two class “B,” 
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and two class “C. 
Of the remaining nine all were 


class “B” property tenants except 
two who were in the class “C” 
tenant property. 

Further classification of 14 of 


those who said they did not need the 
service showed that six would use it 
for business if they had it; four for 
social purposes; three as an aid to 
shopping, and one for emergency. 

Eight persons said they could not 
afford. Five of these owned their 
own property and three of the five 
were class “A” and two class “B.” 
Only one of those claiming financial 
reasons for not having telephone 
service was in class “C”’ property. 

Mr. Fife reported that data in 
town was harder to acquire than in 
the country. This indicated that 
any resistance to telephone sales ef- 
fort would be greater in town than 
in the rural area. 

In the business district 44 calls 
were made and 39 of these were sub- 
scribers who were satisfied in all re- 
spects with the service and expressed 
their views regarding its necessity 
in the conduct of their businesses. 
A large majority of the business 
concerns are in rented property. The 
five called upon who were not tele- 
phone subscribers said that they did 
not need the service because of the 
nature of their businesses. 


Conclusions Based Upon 
Analysis of Survey 

The analysis of the Argos study 
led the committee to feel that the 
telephone business in all localities 
feels the competition offered it by 
other commodities, not actual neces- 
sities to life but which excite a want 
in the mind of the prospective user. 
All of such items—and they are 
many—clamor for the dollar which 
formerly went to the telephone com- 
pany. 

Because of the compactness of a 
small community and because of the 
ability to travel readily from place 
to place in such communities, fam- 
ilies are not so dependent upon the 


telephone as in former years. The 
use of the neighbor’s telephone, par- 
ticularly in the small community and 
in the rural area where people are 
much better acquainted than in the 
cities, has been a major contributing 
factor to small telephone exchange 
station losses. 

It is the opinion of the commit- 
tee that in many small communities 
telephone companies have not been 
able to popularize their service to 
the point that its attractiveness can 
compete with the many other things 
which have been developed and 
which have taken the money former- 
ly spent for telephone service. 

“Today, pride of ownership is a 
contributing factor in the purchase 
of many things,” the committee 
stated. “To feel that sense of pride 
requires that the article purchased 
must be modern, dependable and 
have popular acceptance. A _ study 
of sales of many different items dis- 
closes that this trend has been used 
in advertising and salesmanship and 
in many cases the purchaser has for- 
gotten, by his own choice, that the 
old equipment and method of use 
was cheaper than the new item pur- 
chased. 

“This substantiates the thought 
of pride and the popularity of own- 
ership together with the pleasure of 
usage as against monetary savings 
and this thought applies to retailing 
in every form. 

We feel that the survey definitely 
shows that the telephone has lost in 
popularity and that new uses, new 
service and new reasons for having 
the service must be developed before 
much inroad can be made in the 
small communities.” 
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Some Telephone Things 
| Didn't Know Until Now 
By OSCAR WILL TELL 


That a new type of construction is 
being tried out on bracket lines in 
long span construction by some of the 
Bell companies. Pins are used instead 
of brackets. An inch hole is bored 
through the pole and a standard locust 
pin inserted. It is estimated that there 
is a saving of approximately 10 cents 
a pole by use of this method developed 
by the Bell Laboratories. 

That tree abrasive failures account 
for more than one-third of all mainte- 
nance expense in connection with drop 
wire installations. 

That a “U” shaped ground rod is 
now on the market which, it is claimed, 
is especially desirable due to its greatly 
increased surface area in contact with 
the earth. 
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The Operators’ Corner 





By MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, il. 


“PUT YOUR party on” is a 
familiar phrase to telephone 
Series No. 413 


PRIVATE branch exchange op- 
A erator places a long distance 

call with the central office op- 
erator for a party at a distant point. 
For the purpose of illustration, let 
us assume that the called party is 
one of her firm’s best customers. 
When the long distance operator 
reaches the desired number and asks 
for the called party, the private 
pranch exchange operator § says: 
“Yes, he’s here. Put your party on.” 
The long distance operator an- 
nounces to the calling PBX operator 
that she is ready on the call, but she 
refuses to establish connection with 
the calling party’s extension until 
she hears the voice of the called 
party. And so the colloquy begins: 
“You put your party on.” “No, you 
put your party on.” 

When a condition of this kind oc- 
curs, the operator should refer the 
case to her supervisor. The super- 
visor can usually clear up the situa- 
tion by explaining that if any wait- 
ing is necessary, it is customary that 
the waiting be done by the calling 
party, the originator of the call, and 
not the called party. 


operators. 


Many central office problems could 
be eliminated if private branch ex- 
change operators were properly in- 
structed, and PBX subscribers would 
receive a better quality of telephone 
service. 

The average private branch ex- 
change operator has a desire to give 
her employer and members of her 
firm the best possible service but 
frequently, through lack of instruc- 
tion or knowledge of the manner in 
which her calls are handled in the 
central office, she follows a procedure 
which has an adverse effect upon her 
service. 

The PBX operator and the central 
office operator have a joint responsi- 
bility in rendering service to private 
branch exchange subscribers on both 
outgoing and incoming telephone 
calls. Therefore, perfect harmony, 
understanding and cooperation is es- 
sential in order to accomplish this 
objective. 

The chief operator in the central 
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office should take a personal interest 
in the private branch exchange op- 
erators and be ever ready to assist 
them when the occasion arises. 

A visit to the central office is al- 
ways helpful to private branch ex- 
change operators. It enables them 
to see how their calls are handled, 
and frequently some problem which 
has been disturbing them is brought 
to the chief operator’s attention en- 
abling her to clarify the situation 
and render the necessary assistance. 

Some Illinois telephone companies 
having a number of PBX subscribers 
have arranged group visits to the 
central office for all private branch 
exchange operators in their commu- 
nity. These visits have proved bene- 
ficial and have resulted in a better 
understanding between central office 
operators and PBX operators as well 
as an improvement in the quality of 
service rendered to private branch 
exchange subscribers. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 
1. On a sent paid call, after con- 
versation the called party wishes 
to pay for the call. How is it 
shown on the ticket? 

Are we permitted to withhold the 
name of the calling place in an- 
nouncing a call if the called party 
requests us to do so? 


to 


3. Is it always necessary for the 
operator to trace a call for the 
subscriber ? 

4. Is it permissible to leave a call 
order on an alternate route when 
there is no OD condition exist- 
ing? 

5. When two PBX operators refuse 
to put their parties on until each 
hears the other party, what action 
should be taken by the operator? 
The answers to these traffic ques- 

tions are given on page 30. 
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BOOK REVIEW 

ELEMENTS OF UTILITY RATE DETER- 
MINATION, by J. M. Bryant and R. R. 
Herrmann. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York City; 464 
pages, 9% ins. by 6 ins. Price $4.50. 

The authors have prepared the text 
of this book from a lecture course on 
valuation and rates for public utilities 
given by Professor Bryant to grad- 
uates and select senior students in en- 








Theres More Revenue 
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Pe NEW 

GRAY TELEPHONE 
PAY STATIONS 





14-J Portable Handset Type 


This new pay station is com- 
pact and neat appearing. It 
is furnished complete with an 
LD-72 coin signal transmitter, 
switchhook and hook switch 
springs and requires only the 
addition of a handset and 
ringer box. Removable back 
permits inspection and repair 
without gaining access to the 
cash drawer. This station is 
furnished in aluminum and is 
very light in weight. It is 
equipped with a spiral chute 
which will operate satisfactorily 
when tipped at an angle. The 
LD-72 signa! transmitter is in- 
cluded with the pay station as 
standard equipment. When 
ordering state the type and 
make of handset and ringer 
box to be used. 


There ere other NEW GRAY 
TELEPHONE PAY STATIONS. 
Write today for complete 
details. 


THE GRAY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Order Direct or Through 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES 
CO., Chicago 

GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC., New 
York, N. Y. 

KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO., 
Chicago. 

LEICH SALES CORPORATION, 427 W. 
Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE 
MFG. CO., Rochester 
STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE 


MFG. CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED, 
Toronto, Canada. 

CANADIAN TELEPHONES & SUPPLIES, 
LIMITED, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver 

NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver. 

THE NORTH ELECTRIC MFG. CO., 

Galion, Ohio 
Or any other telephone supply house 
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gineering at the universities of Texas 
and Minnesota during the past 20 years, 
and from the practical experience of 
Mr. Herrmann as a rate engineer for 
the Northern States Power Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

The background of the book’s text 
is found in the accumulation of the 
records of rate cases of federal and 
state commissions and of the appeals 
decided by state and federal courts 
and the United States Supreme Court, 
although the approach of the authors 
has been that of the engineer rather 
than that of the lawyer, accountant 
or economist. 

For illustrative material and defini- 
tions the authors have used numerous 


citations from background and key 
cases decided by commissions and 
courts. In addition, many other cases 
are cited in footnotes for further study 
and reference. 

Of especial interest to telephone men 
are the chapters on the rate base, as- 
certainment of the rate base, auxiliary 
expense items, special tangible items, 
and the sections devoted to deprecia- 
tion, expenses, return, discrimination, 
rates and service. 

Inasmuch as the subject of public- 
utility regulation is such a broad one, 
the authors have attempted to cover 
essential points only, leaving out of 
consideration any controversial issues 
and discussions of untried theories. 


However, the problems of telephone 
rate determination have been well de- 
tailed and numerous references are 
made to key cases. 

The book is intended to be used as 
reading material and as a reference in 
a lecture course on utility rate deter- 
mination rather than as a case book 
on the subject. Such a course has 
been given successfully to a mixed 
group of graduate students of engi- 
neering, law, economics, business ad- 
ministration and political science. The 
book is also intended as a reference 
book for public utility executives, en- 
gineers and those engaged in the op- 
eration or in the commercial depart- 
ments of public utilities. 





ANNA MARSH WELLS, of Hills- 
boro, Ore., wife of Charles E. Wells, 
president of the Northwest Telephone 
Co., Hillsboro, and president of the 
Oregon Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, died July 18 after a short ill- 
ness following a severe heart attack 
on July 8. 

Mrs. Wells was born Anna Leota 
Marsh on July 17, 1878, at Nevada, 
Iowa. At graduation from high school 
in Boone, Ia., she was valedictorian of 
the class with a scholastic average of 
98.25 per cent. She enrolled at the 
Iowa Agricultural College, but was 
forced by financial circumstances to 
stop. 

She learned telegraphy, and took 
courses in electrical engineering and 
accounting which started her on a 43- 
year career with telephone companies. 
She was married in 1898 to Charles E. 
Wells, who was connected with the 
telephone industry, and continued to 
serve in various capacities through the 
years with six different companies. 

She started in 1897 with the Boone 
County Telephone Co. as operator and 
bookkeeper; from 1889 to 1906 was 
cashier and auditor of the Southwest 
Telephone Co. in Marion, Kans.; from 
1906 to 1912, was with the Gulf Coast 
Telephone Co. at Kingsville, Tex., and 
from 1912 to 1914 served the Falfur- 
rias (Tex.) Telephone Co. 

In 1914, Mr. Wells sold his Texas 
properties and the family moved to 
Hillsboro. In Oregon, Mrs. Wells con- 
tinued her career as cashier, secretary 
and operator of the Hillsboro Tele- 
phone Co. in which capacities she acted 
until 1929, when the properties were 
sold to the Oregon Telephone Co. She 
then became vice-president and auditor 
of the newly-formed Northwest Tele- 
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ANNA MARSH WELLS, of Hillsboro, 
Ore., wife of Charles E. Wells, presi- 
dent of the Oregon Independent Tele- 
phone Association, died July 18 after 
a short illness following a heart at- 
tack on July 8. Mrs. Wells had been 
connected with the telephone industry 
for 43 years and had served six com- 


panies in various capacities. 


phone Co. with head offices in Hills- 
boro and exchanges in five Oregon 
cities. 

Mrs. Wells was a member of the 
Hillsboro city council for almost four 
years, her first term having started on 
January 1, 1937. Part of that time 
saw her serving as president of the 
city governing body. She was a mem- 


ber of the Hillsboro school board for 


20 years and was extraordinarily ac- 
tive in lodge and other club work. She 


served eight years on the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s clubs, four years 
as treasurer and four years as first 
vice-president. 

Surviving are her husband, Charles 
E. Wells; five sons, Charles O., Irus 
M., Theodore J., Howard A., and 
James M.; two daughters, Mrs. Grace 
Marjorie Simpson and Mrs. Anna Mae 
Kathryn Nosler, both of Portland, and 
three stepsons, Emery Perry Wells and 
Vaughn Harrison Wells of Portland 
and Gail Williams Wells, Sheridan. 
She is also survived by two sisters, 
Mrs. Roy McConnell of Clackamas and 
Mrs. Charles Evans of Carlton. 
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WILLIAM L. BRUCKART, Washing- 
ton representative of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association 
dropped dead on the golf course of the 
Congressional Country Club, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on August 4. His unex- 
pected death came as a shock to mem- 
bers of the Independent telephone 
industry to whose interests he had 
devoted his time and special abilities 
since early February. 

Mr. Bruckart was born near Leton, 
Mo., in 1892. He was educated in the 
county and rural township schools and 
later attended the William Jewell Col- 
lege, Liberty, Mo., for three years, 
leaving because of ill health. He then 
commenced newspaper business with 
Victor Murdock’s Wichita (Kans.) 
Eagle. He spent three years as a re- 
porter for the Kansas City Star, and 
in 1917 went to Washington, D. C., as 
financial and business writer for the 
Associated Press. 

While in Washington he attended 
night school and obtained two degrees 
in law. He was admitted to the bar 
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WILLIAM L. BRUCKART, Washington, 
D. C., representative of the United 
States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, died suddenly August 4 after 


having been stricken with a heart at- 
tack on the golf links of the Congres- 
sional Country Club. He was highly 
regarded by association officials and 
his sudden death came as a shock to 
members of the Independent industry. 


before the Supreme Court, District of 
Columbia, and the Court of Appeals, 
District of Columbia, but never prac- 
ticed. 


Mr. Bruckart’s background gave 
him a knowledge of life outside the 
metropolitan centers and enabled him 
to write a column which was distrib- 
uted to approximately 3,000 weekly 
country newspapers. He conceived and 
arranged for the syndication of this 
column because of his desire to create 
in the rural districts a better under- 
standing of the national government 
through comments on the activities of 
congress and the branches and bureaus 
of the government. 


The committee that selected Mr. 
Bruckart to represent the national as- 
sociation in Washington considered 
him well qualified for the position 
through his ability, experience and 
knowledge of Washington from both 
bureau and legislative standpoint. He 
was highly regarded by association of- 
ficials who had seen him capably dem- 
onstrate his ability on various issues 
of importance to the welfare of the 
Independent industry. 

Surviving Mr. Bruckart are his 
widow, and two sons, age 20 and 14; 
his mother, a brother and three sisters. 

Louis Pitcher, Chicago, Ill., execu- 
tive vice-president of the USITA, rep- 
resented the association at the funeral 
services in Washington on August 7. 
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Large Telephone Industry 
Investment in Oklahoma 

The telephone industry in Oklahoma, 
on December 31, 1939, represented an 
investment of $57,582,282, according 
to a report compiled by M. E. Searle, 
assistant telephone engineer of the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission. 
There were 282,879 telephone stations 
in operation in Oklahoma on that date, 
261,546 being company-owned and the 
balance being service stations. 

A total of 472 telephone exchanges 
reported to the commission at the end 
of 1939. There were a number oper- 
ated by mutual companies or coopera- 
tives, in addition to the foregoing, 
which do not report to the commission. 

The Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. has a major portion of the tele- 
phone utility investment in Oklahoma, 
a total of $53,382,940. That company 
with 143 exchanges, operated 229,126 
company-owned, and 11,222 service 
stations in the state at the end of 1939. 

Other large telephone companies 
operating in Oklahoma included: the 
Southwest Telephone Co., with invest- 
ment of $1,138,509; Southwest Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co., investment, 
$933,786; Oklahoma Telephone Co., 
investment, $342,382; Western Light 
& Telephone Co., investment, $483,- 
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283; Southwestern States Telephone 
Co., investment, $315,942, and Okla- 
homa-Arkansas Telephone Co., invest- 
ment, $144,716. Other Independent 
companies had an aggregate invest- 
ment of $840,721. 

Other figures carried by the report, 
covering all telephone companies in 
Oklahoma, showed total revenues of 
$14,004,751 and total expenses of 
$11,820,026, a net gain of $2,184,724. 
Number of stations gained were 3,037. 
Aggregate profits of the companies re- 
mained the same as for 1938. 
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Southern Bell's Experiment 
in ‘Rural Telephonication" 

An experiment in “rural telephoni- 
cation” has been undertaken by the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in Monroe County, Ga. The inno- 
vation consists of installing a low-cost 
rural telephone service through farmer 
cooperation under an area-wide plan 
which has given rise to the comment 
that the company is selling telephone 
service “by the acre” in the Georgia 
farm country. 

One hundred farm families, now 
mastering the art of getting the right 
number on dial telephones, indicate to 
telephone company officials that low- 
cost rural service can be put into suc- 
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DROP WIRE CLAMPS 





The type "P" drop wire clamp is 
an ideal device for attaching 
No. 17 B&S twisted pair or 
parallel drop wire to poles and 
buildings. It prolongs the life of 
the drop wire, permits free 
swinging at the tie, places all 
of the wear on the hardware 
and eliminates the sharp bends 
necessary with other methods. 


This clamp is easily and quickly in- 
stalled, making a very neat installa- 
tion. Slack in drop wires can be 
taken up quickly without leaving any 
weak spots on the wire. Write for 
samples. 
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cessful operation. Pleased with the re- 
sults to date, the Southern Bell plans a 
several million dollar program for sim- 
ilar communication expansion in other 
country areas. 


Monroe County, Ga., was picked for 
the test because it had average rural 
population density, land contour, and 
farm income. The program was com- 
menced last winter when bad weather 
made visits of promotion crews to farm 
In less than 
four months, the test crew and con- 
struction gang had laid out 80 miles of 
new line, stretching as far as 14 miles 
from the company’s exchange at For- 
syth, Ga. 


prospects more effective. 


The average cost of service is $1.50 
a month within a four-mile radius; 
$1.75 within six miles; and upward to 


14-mile radius. Each 
rural telephone is on an eight-party 
line, but the circuit is split so that 
there are only four code rings. 
vv 


$2.25 for the 


Overseas Telephone Calls 
Increase to South America 
With a total of nearly 2,000 mes- 
sages for the month of June, traffic 
over the Bell System’s radiotelephone 
circuits to South America and across 
the Pacific broke all previous records, 
according to figures compiled by the 
overseas service staff of the A. T. & T. 
Co. Traffic on these routes during 
July indicates that the volume for that 
month will equal or exceed the June 
record. Current figures also show that 
despite the sharp drop in transatlantic 
business due to the imposition of mili- 


tary censorship, overseas traffic gener- 
ally is less than 15 per cent below 
what it was a year ago. 

The growth in South American and 
transpacific telephone traffic has been 
steady since last fall. South Ameri- 
present averaging 
about three times what it did last year 
at this time, while transpacific business 
is more than double the figure for the 
corresponding period last year. 

Traffic with continental 
countries with which 
available has doubled over what it was 
a year ago. It is of interest also that 
traffic in the Caribbean region—the 
West Indies, Central America, and the 
northern part of South America—has 
grown about 80 per cent in the past 
12 months. 


can business is at 


European 
service is_ still 


The Manufacturers’ Department 





Southwest Branch Manager 
for Roebling's Sons 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. of 
Trenton, N. J., announces the appoint- 
ment of Robert A. (Bob) Hill as 
branch manager of the Southwest ter- 
ritory, which now includes Texas, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana, lower Mississippi and 
oil-producing sections of New Mexico. 
He will have charge of sales and local 


cables, wire rope, cold-rolled flat wire 
and specialties, and woven wire fab- 
rics. 

Mr. Hill is a native of the South- 
He worked his way through Rice 
Institute, at the same time participat- 
ing in athletics. 


west. 


His previous business and technical 
experience totals nearly 20 years of 
association with the oil industry. ~ Re- 





stock of Roebling’s complete line, cently mid-continent manager for Re- 
which includes electrical wires and gan Forge & Engineering Co., Mr. 
COMING CONVENTIONS 
Telegraph and Telephone Sec- tel, Nashville, October 28 and 29. 
tion, Association of American 
Railroads, Chateau Laurier, Ot- Alabama Independent Tele- 
tawa, Ont., Can., September 10, phone Association, Montgomery, 


ll and 12. 


Association of 
Maine, New Hampshire Telephone 
Tele- 


phone Association, joint meeting 


Telephone 


Association and Vermont 
at Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring, Me., September 12 and 


13. 


South Dakota Telephone Asso- 


ciation, Sioux Falls, October 3 


and 4. 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, October 15, 16, 17 


and 18. 


Independent Pioneer Telephone 


Association, Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago, October 17. 
Tennessee Independent Tele- 


phone Association, Hermitage Ho- 





October 31 and November 1. 


Florida Telephone Association, 
November 5 and 6. 


South Carolina Independent 
Telephone Association, November 


11 and 12. 


North Carolina Independent 
Telephone Association, Sedgefield 
Inn, High 
Greensboro, November 14 and 15. 


between Point and 


Tele- 
phone Association, Roanoke Ho- 
tel, Roanoke, November 18 and 
19. 


Virginia Independent 


Missouri Telephone Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, 
November 18 and 19. 


Kentucky Independent Tele- 
phone Association, December 3 
and 4. 
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ROBERT A. HILL is now Southwest 
manager for John A. Roebling's Sons 


Co. with headquarters in Houston 


Texas. 


Hill was previously division manager 
for Broderick & Bascom Wire Rope 
Co. He will make his headquarters in 
Houston, Texas. 

vv 


Stromberg-Carlson Issues 

New Supplies Catalog 
158-page, tele- 
phone supplies catalog containing illus- 
trations and descriptions of 750 
Stromberg-Carlson items is now being 
distributed to Independent telephone 


A new loose-leaf, 


companies by the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co. of Rochester, 
N. Y. 


Many new Stromberg-Carlson supply 
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items are included since the last edi- 
tion, making the new catalog a valu- 
able guide for the needs of telephone 
companies. 

This new catalog supplants all previ- 
ous editions. It is prepared in loose- 
leaf form so it may be kept constantly 
up to date. Prices are shown on each 
catalog page, eliminating any necessity 
for a separate price book. 
dexes facilitate its use. 


Cross in- 
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Dry Cell Lamp for 


Telephone Linemen 
A new type flashlight for night serv- 
ice use by telephone linemen has been 
announced by the U-C-Lite Mfg. Co., 
500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. Known 
as Big Beam No. 700, the lamp which 
is operated by four No. 6 dry cells, is 
said to project a powerful light ray 
more than 2000 feet. 
The lamp has a six-inch 
silvered 
heavy 


parabolic 
six-inch extra 
long-life pre- 
focused bulb and a simple head focus 
without any kind of adjustments. It 
is light in weight. The head is black 
japanned and the container is finished 
with red baked enamel. The handle is 
of polished aluminum. 


reflector, a 


convex lens, a 
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Rebuilds Outside Plant and 
Installs New Switchboard 
By W. R. KIMMEL 
Representative, 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
In June of the year 1902 the Orford- 
ville Telephone Co. was founded to 
render telephone service to 75 sub- 
scribers in and around the town of 
Orfordville, a 
center located in 


dairying and farming 
Rock County, Wis- 
consin. 











The personnel of the Orfordville (Wis.) Tele- 
phone Co. is shown in front of the exchange 


building. FRED A. COLE, general manager, 
is standing at the rear directly in front of 


the doorway. 


Just recently, Fred A. Cole, general 
manager of the Orfordville Telephone 
Co., which position he has held since 
the founding of the company, held open 
house at the exchange. The occasion 
was the installation of new central of- 
fice equipment. The subscribers (now 
totaling 425) were invited to inspect 
the new two-position Masterbuilt junior 
switchboard recently purchased from 
the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
of Chicago. 


WITH 


KEARNEY) 


Rg ize cable creepage and slip- 

page; hold dead-ends and corners 
snugly; eliminate use of extra bonds be- 
tween messengers and cables by using 
practical Kearney Grade Clamps. These 
clamps are available in three sizes 


The officers and management of the 
company have good reason to be proud 
of the growth of their exchange and of 
the fact that this new equipment does 
away with the old style magneto tele- 
phones for the local town subscribers. 

The new switchboard is equipped 
with 160 common battery local lines 
and 60 magneto rural and toll lines. 
Each of the two operator’s positions is 
equipped with 13 universal cord cir- 
cuits. These universal cords automat- 
ically adapt themselves to the type of 
line on which they are used. With uni- 
versal cords the operator may connect 
magneto to magneto, magneto to com- 
mon battery, or common battery to 
common battery. It is not necessary 
for the operator to know whether she 
is answering a common battery or a 
magneto subscriber, since she uses the 
same cord in the same way for either. 

Soth the magneto and the common 
battery lines have 
circuit supervision. 


double-lamp cord 
In addition to the 
new central office equipment, the en- 
tire outside plant was made metallic. 
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With Stromberg-Carlson 
at State Conventions 
Stromberg-Carlson’s commercial su- 


perintendent, Gene 


Reinke, 


back in 


of Qualit 
Produc rg 





adjust- 


BETTER LINE 





able to handle a wide range of clearances. 
But see for yourself what savings you can 
effect and troubles you avoid by using 





Two-position 


Masterbuilt junior switchboard 





CONSTRUCTION 


design, for clamp- 


a4 
similar to the one installed at Orfordville, ing two cables inexpensive Kearney Grade Cl " 
, caleded! oa ame ‘pe i earney Grade Clamps. Place MAINTENANCE 
Wis strand. a trial order today. 
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handset 
telephones attracted the attention of dele- 


This variety of Stromberg-Carlson 

gates at recent state conventions. Among 

the magneto and central energy telephones 

shown are colored models and telephones for 

the new 3-9 and 2-10 selective talking tele- 
phone systems. 


add a decorative note. By the many 
comments expressed at our display, it 
could be told they realize the impor- 
tance of greater beauty in telephone 
equipment in helping the 
company increase revenue.” 


operating 


Stromberg-Carlson showed handsets 
moulded from tough cellulose acetate 
m nine colors, a variety of hues to 
match the decorations of any home or 
where the decorator has tri- 
umphed above the commonplace. Also 
the recipient of a great deal of atten- 
tion was the recently introduced No. 
120 Stromberg-Carlson PBX _ switch- 


office 


board. 
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"Hubbard Linebuilder™ Discusses 
Transposition Brackets 

The July issue of The Hubbard Line- 
builder, issued by Hubbard & Co., 


thoroughly describes the Hubbard 
transposition brackets. Of particular 
interest to telephone and communica- 
tion engineers is the No. 9267 trans- 
position bracket. 

Attachment of this bracket is made 
around the crossarm by means of “U” 
bolts and it can be placed at any de- 
sired position. The “U” bolt elim- 
inates drilling the crossarm and helps 
strengthen the wood against splitting 
strains caused by the leverage of a 
heavy line pull on pins passing through 
the arms. 

Editor Norman E. Sharp states that 
“there is a copy of ‘The Hubbard 
Linebuilder’ for everyone interested in 
pole line construction.” A letter to 
him in care of Hubbard & Co., 6301 
Butler St., Pittsburgh, Pa., will place 
your name on the mailing list to re- 


ceive copies of this publication. 


Rochester, N. Y., after attending an- 
nual conventions of different state as- 
sociations, reports an unusual amount 
of interest in colored telephones and 
PBX boards. 

“Telephone men seem to be alert,” 
Mr. Reinke said, “to the appeal of col- 
ored telephones and PBX boards that 
will match the rooms in which they are 
installed and where they will actually 





POISE 
By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa 


W/ HENEVER I think of poise, I call to mind the very ordi- 
nary looking little girl who forgot her piece in the middle 
of a recitation. One would have expected her to become 

nervous and squirm and twist, at least, then walk off the platform 
with head down with shame. But no, not that little girl. She just 
stood very still but not tensely, for a long minute, and seemed to 
be concentrating. Then she proceeded as though there had been 
no break in her recitation, not in the least embarrassed. 

People around me remarked: “What poise in one so young.” I 
quite agreed with them. That little girl had neither good looks nor 
dainty clothing to help her out, but she had that which was vastly 
more important—mental poise. This was what made her audience 
forget her plain little face, outgrown dress, and shabby little shoes. 

“She'll get on,” I heard someone remark. 

~~ e.- SZ Poise has been defined by Webster as ‘‘Mental balance.” 
WE USE RAY-O-VAC BATTERIES 
FOR LONGER SUSTAINED SERVICE 


One does 
not need to be favored with good looks or attractive clothing in 
order to have power over self. One does not need to be rich or 
powerful to make people bend the knee to their greatness. 

It was said of Alexander that he subdued the world but he could 
not subdue self. 

I have often wondered what would have happened if little Mary 
could not have remembered the rest of her recitation. It could have 
happened, of course. She might not have memorized her subject 
well enough, but I do not think my Mary could have been overcome 
with fear. 

Years ago our operators were required to memorize their phrases, 
word for word, and were given demerits for not using them as 
taught. All that has been changed now, I am happy to say. 


But I am reminded of the plight of poor Hetty Stone, student, 
who when told to notify a customer at a pay station that his speci- 
fied time limit had expired, fumbled in her memory for the right 
phrase, then she burst in on the connection and exclaimed: ‘Your 
time has come!” 

MORAL: Someone has reminded us that it is the little things in 
life that often bother us by saying: “One can sit on a mountain but 
not on a tack.” 
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Commission and Court Activities 





Ordinance Grants Company 
Perpetual Right to Use Streets 
The U. S. District Court, middle dis- 
trict of Alabama, eastern division, on 
May 18 held that an ordinance grant- 
ing a telephone company “permission” 
to use streets of municipality for con- 
struction, maintenance and operation 
of its lines did not grant mere 
revocable license; when accepted and 
acted upon, it constituted a valid and 
binding contract authorizing the com- 
pany, its successors and assigns to use 
streets for such purposes in perpetuity. 


The decision was made by the dis- 
trict court in the case of Phenix City, 
Ala., against the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. This case in- 
volved a justifiable controversy be- 
tween the two parties as to their re- 
spective rights under two municipal 
ordinances. One ordinance was adopted 
by the plaintiff November 12, 1900, 
and accepted in writing by the South- 
ern Bell November 28, 1900; the other 
ordinance was adopted by the city of 
Girard (since merged with Phenix 
City) on March 18, 1901, and accepted 
in writing by the Southern Bell com- 
pany on March 28, 1901. The two 
ordinances are identical in language 
except as to the name of city. 


“If there can be any doubt,” said 
the court, “‘that the ordinances here 
involved, accepted, acted upon and 
operated under as they have been over 
a period of 40 years, without objection 
and question (see Port of Mobile vs. 
L. & N. R. Co., 84 Ala. 115, 4 So. 
106) should be construed as granting 
irrevocable franchise contracts — and 
in my opinion there can be none—the 
question is definitely settled insofar 
as this court is concerned in the case 
of the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. vs. City of Mobile, 162 
Fed. 523, affirmed by the circuit court 
of appeals, 174 Fed. 1020. 


“One of the ordinances involved in 
that case ... used the same word 
‘permission’ and employed the identical 
language contained in these ordinances. 


The case is on all fours with this 
case and it was held expressly and un- 
equivocally that the ordinance there 
involved constituted a valid, binding 
and irrevocable contract between the 
company and the city authorizing the 
company, its successors and assigns to 
use in perpetuity the streets of the 
city for construction, maintenance and 
operation of the company’s telephone 
lines, subject only to the proper exer- 
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cise of the police power of regulation. 
The motions of the defendant to 
dismiss and for a judgment on the 
pleadings are in my opinion well taken 
and an appropriate order will be en- 
tered.” 
vv 


Rate Increase Approved 
for Worthington, Minn. 

The Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission on August 1 author- 
ized the Worthington Telephone Co. to 
increase rates in Worthington upon 
the first billing date following certifi- 
cation by the supervisor of telephones 
that the proposed reconstruction has 
been completed and the resulting im- 
provement in service made. 

The company serves approximately 
1,384 local and 122 rural subscribers 
and performs switching services for 
212 service stations from its Worthing- 
ton exchange. 

The commission found that the cost 
to reproduce the telephone property at 
prevailing wage and price levels, in- 
cluding an estimate of plant additions 


and betterments after conversion to 
dial operation, is not more than 
$246,700. The cost new value less de- 
preciation is not more than $215,600. 
For rate-making purposes the fair 
value of the property after conversion 
to dial operation was set at $210,000. 


Under present rates the company’s 
operating revenues are $45,465, oper- 
ating expenses $30,159, taxes $4,442, 
and net income $10,864. Under the 
newly approved rates operating rev- 
enues will be $48,309, operating ex- 
penses $32,651, taxes $4,600, and net 
income $11,058, or a return of 5.3 per 
cent on the established fair value of 
$210,000. 

Individual 
line business, $4.25; two-party busi- 


ness, $3.75; one-party residence, $2.50; 


The approved rates are: 


two-party residence, $2.25; four-party 
residence, wall or deskset, $1.75; four- 
party residence, handset, $2.00; rural 
multi-party residence, grounded, $1.75; 
rural multi-party residence, metallic, 
$2.00; multi-party 
common battery wall or deskset, $2.2 
rural multi-party residence, common 


residence 


rural, e, 
5 . 
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battery handset, $2.50; business exten- 
sion station, $1.00, and residence ex- 


tension station, 50 cents. 
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One Out of Every 
Five Is a Subscriber 
The state of Washington has a tele- 
phone for every five persons, the Wash- 
ington Department of Public Service 
reports in its annual survey of the 89 
telephone companies operating in that 
state. A financial study for the year 
1938, just completed, shows the num- 
ber of telephones increased 5,000, dur- 
ing the year, reaching 298,612 in the 


larger companies. 
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Nebraska Commission Approves 
"Wiring Plan" Features 

The Nebraska Railway Commission 
has approved the application of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. to 
install special features in connection 
with customer telephone service called 
“wiring plans.’”’ This type of service 
is not new, but invention has made 
possible a wide extension. 

The new system is called the 1-A 
key system, and training courses have 
been maintained for several months to 
familiarize plant men with its work- 
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4. No. 


5. Please refer to preface. 





ANSWERS TO TRAFFIC QUESTIONS ON PAGE 23 


1. “Col” is entered in the “Collect” space and “Yes” in the “Ac- 
cepted” space. It is also necessary to dismiss the called party 
in order that you may pass your call “Collect” to determine if 
the telephone to which the charge is to be made is a coin station. 
If it is, the ticket must be passed to the distant operator in 
order that she may collect the amount of the charge. 

2. Yes. Understand, however, that complying with this request 
applies only to the announcement of the call. 

3. No. If the operator happens to know the calling number, she 
is permitted to give it to the called party. 








ings. Push button keys are built into 
the base of the combined handset tele- 
phones and take the place of separate 
keys and the bell box formerly used. 
By providing combinations of keys in 
the basic sets or by changes in wiring 
to the keys, a number of different 
combinations of service features are 
avaliable for users’ needs. 
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Appeal Filed in 
St. Paul Rate Case 

Appeal from the recent Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission or- 
der leaving business and_ residence 
telephone rates in St. Paul unchanged 
was filed July 12 in Ramsey County 
district court by the city of St. Paul 
and Ramsey county. 

The appeal terms the commission’s 
June 12 order “unlawful, arbitrary and 
unreasonable.”’ The June 12 order re- 
affirmed rates prescribed by the com- 
mission May 2, 1939, and now in ef- 
fect, except for estimated reductions 
of $77,250 in certain service charges. 
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Nebraska Values Bell 
Franchise at $1,000,000 

Over the protest of W. H. Bucking- 
ham, representing the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., the Nebraska State 
3oard of Equalization on June 11, 
again placed a valuation of $1,000,000 
upon the company’s franchise. Mr. 
Buckingham showed that the net earn- 
ings of the company in Nebraska for 
the past five years totaled $4,939,489, 
an average of $987,894. This, capital- 
ized at 6 per cent produces $16,464,- 
900 as representing the value of the 
property used in the company’s opera- 
tion in the state. 

If assessed, as all other property is 
valued for taxation purposes, at 70 per 
cent of its value, the taxable value of 
company property would be $11,525,- 
430. The total value of these proper- 


ties, as fixed by the various counties 
in which they are located, was $11,- 
837,338, of which $10,026,675 was 
personal property, $1,352,626 real es- 
tate, $30,030 motor vehicles and 
$428,008 intangibles. This is $311,908 
more than the taxable value, Mr. 
3uckingham said. 

It was his contention that any assess- 
ment superimposed or added by means 
of the so-called franchise tax would be 
excessive, arbitrary and without sup- 
port in fact or law, since business con- 
ditions have changed for the worse 
since the original value of $1,000,000 
was placed on its franchise. 
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Suburban Residents Protest 
Division of Subscriber Territory 
Service problems growing out of the 

rapid extension of suburban residen- 

tial districts in Oklahoma metropolitan 
areas, again arose to worry telephone 
companies and subscribers when sev- 
eral residents outside the city limits 
of Oklahoma City asked the Oklahoma 

Corporation Commission on July 30, 

to order the Southwestern Bell Tele- 

phone Co. to supply them with tele- 
phone service. 

These suburban residents, headed by 
Joe J. Davis, have bought wooded 
tracts for homes in the hilly district 
northeast of Oklahoma City but sev- 
eral miles outside the incorporated 
limits of the city. Their properties are 
within boundaries recently fixed by an 
agreement between the Oklahoma City 
exchange of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. and the Spencer Tele- 
phone Co. as lying within the sub- 
scriber territory of the latter. 

Mr. Davis and his fellow applicants, 
however, contended that their proper- 
ties will be of little value to them as 
homes unless they can have Oklahoma 
City telephones installed by the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. Most of 
their business is with Oklahoma City 
telephone subscribers and they stated 
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that they did not want to pay toll every 
time they talked to an Oklahoma City 
subscriber. 

Attorneys for the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., at the hearing, clearly 
stated their position. They declared 
that their company, unless forced to do 
so by an order of the commission, vol- 
untary sale, purchase or by an agree- 
ment, would not invade the territory 
now being served by or assigned to an- 
other telephone company. 

The subscriber applicants at the 
that such division 
of territory appeared, from their 
standpoint, to be arbitrary and re- 
strictive of the expansion of Oklahoma 
City, and contrary to the best interests 
of suburban home owners. 


hearing contended 


The commission, following a hearing 
occupying most of one day, took the 
case under advisement. 
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Must Lawyer Present Rate 


Case to Commission? 

Testimony was taken last week in a 
test case before the Nebraska Supreme 
Court to determine whether a rate ex- 
pert may prepare documents, examine 
and cross-examine witnesses and other- 


wise present a rate case to the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission 
without being in possession of a license 


law. C. E. 
describes 


to practice 
Omaha, who himself as a 
transportation counsel, was charged 
with contempt of court in that he did 
the acts described and that not being 
a licensed lawyer he was subject to 
discipline by the court. 

Taking of further testimony was 
deferred until after the supreme court 
passes on a motion of the state bar 
association, which made the complaint, 
for judgment on the pleadings, Mr. 
Childe having admitted the facts al- 
leged in the complaint. This leaves 
only a question of law, which is 
whether those acts constitute the prac- 
tice of law. 


Childe, of 


Telephone companies are interested 
in a measure in the outcome, as out- 
side of the larger companies, 
they have before the railway commis- 
sion are usually submitted either by 
officers of the Secretary 


cases 


company, 


George M. Kloidy of the Nebraska 
Telephone Association or someone 
familiar with the principles of tele- 


phone rate-making and familiar with 
schedules of rates. 

J. S. Burchmore, a Chicago lawyer, 
who specializes in cases of this char- 
acter, testified that a lawyer is of no 
help in rate cases unless he is specially 
trained in that work, and that not 1 
per cent of the lawyers can conduct a 
rate hearing without a rate expert at 
his elbow. He said that railway com- 
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missioners are usually that 
rate hearings are not conducted as 
judicial proceedings, that rules of evi- 
dence are not followed and that trials 
resemble court procedure but faintly. 


laymen, 


To require the 
lawyer in 


employment of a 
addition to a rate expert 
might impose expenses on an applicant 
out of proportion to the importance to 
him of the issue presented. He also 
said that when a regulatory commis- 
sion takes up rate-making it is exer- 
cising legislative power delegated by 
the constitution, and that the courts 
have no power to direct its procedure 
nor whom it shall permit to present 
cases, where the issues are almost ones 
of fact. The bar association takes the 
position that if what a person does is 
practicing law, it makes no difference 
where the act is performed. 
vv 


Bell Purchases Property 
of Philo, Ohio, Company 

The Ohio Public Utilities Com- 
mission on August 2 authorized the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. to purchase 
from Mrs. Alice Foutz the property of 
the Philo Telephone Co. for the sum 
of $1,000. 

The Ohio Bell company in applying 
for such authority set forth in its pe- 
tition that the plant is in poor condi- 
tion and that Mrs. Foutz was unable 
to rehabilitate it. It also stated that 
after rebuilding the plant the company 
will establish the adjoining Zanesville 
exchange rates for the future opera- 
tion of the plant, giving the subscrib- 
ers free 
Roseville. 


service to Zanesville and 
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Pacific Bell Requests 
Rate Ruling Review 


Petition for a review of the Wash- 
ington Department of Public Service 
order which permanently suspended 
statewide rate proposals of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. was filed 
August 2 with the Superior Court of 
Thurston County, Wash. 

A stay of the department’s order 
also was asked, which would permit the 
company to charge the proposed rates 
during the court review. In the event 
the stay is granted the company would 
post bond to reassure refunds to cus- 
tomers in the event the new court pro- 
ceedings failed. 

Proposals of the company include: 

Collection from 
nicipal occupation 


customers of mu- 
taxes imposed in 
seven cities and towns, increases in toll 
rates for distances within the state 
greater than 56 miles, and a new rate 
plan affecting Seattle customers and in- 
volving partial message rates for resi- 
dences and a full 
business users. 


message rate for 
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The department was assailed as hav- 
ing failed to set “fair value of the 
telephone property,” “ignoring com- 
petent and credible testimony” of com- 
pany witnesses, refusing to determine 
cost of reproduction of the property, 
and arbitrarily setting $21,391,222 as 
a “depreciation reserve’ where the 
company declares the figure should be 
less than one-third that amount. 
Supporting the petition, Irving F. 
Dix, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the company; Ben B. Ehrlich- 
man, Seattle investment banker; F. D. 
Tellwright, chief engineer for the com- 


LOOMIS 
ADVERTISING CO. 


ae oy 


A SALES/ORGANIZATION 


That Has Never Failed to 
Produce More Net Revenue 
(All Costs Considered) for 
Telephone Companies Served. 


IF INTERESTED in more net 
telephone directory revenue 
write or call at our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 


Telephone Bidg., 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Citizens Trust Bidg., 135 So. Second St., 
Fort Wayne, ind. Philadelphia, Pa. 





POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








C. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








_International Creosoting and Construc- 

tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolls, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








pany, and other officials and employes 
filed extensive affidavits. 
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Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 

Alabama Public Service Commission 

July 19: Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. authorized to install 
dial service at Talladega. 

A schedule of rates, to be charged 
when the dial telephones come into 
use, also was approved. The charge 
for an individual line within one mile 
of the central office will be: Business 
$4, residence $2.50; two-party line, 
business $3.50, residence $2; four- 
party line, residence, $1.50. 

The commission said that if after the 
first year the company operations in 
Talladega are such as to permit a re- 
duction in rates a reduction will be 
ordered promptly. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

September 10: Hearing in Chicago 
on application of the Western Illinois 
Telephone Co. for adjustment in rates 
at Aledo, New Boston, Seaton, and 
Little York. 

A preliminary hearing was held re- 
cently in Springfield following which 
the commission requested the company 
to submit statements of operating 
costs, revenue, expenses, inventory and 
appraisals of telephone properties. 


Kansas Corporation Commission 

August 13: Hearing on complaint 
of H. W. Griffith of Wichita, alleging 
that the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. refused to provide service. 

September 9: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Gridley Telephone Co. for new 
schedule of rates. 

September 16: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for permission to file and put into 
effect a new schedule of rates in Sedg- 
wick and vicinity. 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission 

July 27: Northwestern: Bell Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to increase rates 
in its Pine City exchange. The ex- 
change serves approximately 335 and 
131 rural subscribers and switches for 
315 service stations. The reproduction 
cost new value was established at 
$73,992, and the reproduction cost 
new less depreciation $68,130. The 
new rates are: One-party business 
$3.50; two-party business $3.00; one- 
party residence $2.00; two-party resi- 
dence $1.75; rural multi-party busi- 
ness $2.25; rural multi-party residence 


$1.75, and service stations $6.00 per 
year. 
August 1: Worthington Telephone 


Co. given authority to increase rates 





THE NEW ELECTROX 
BATTERY CHARGERS 


Maintain your batteries fully charged 

and in best physical condition. Dry cop- 
per-oxide type, trouble-free! No acids, 
liquids, or moving parts. Low in cost! ELEC- 
TROX BATTERY CHARGERS for trickle charg- 
ing telephone batteries. ELECTRO 
AUTOMATIC BATTERY CHARGERS for ex- 
change batteries. Write for Bulletin No. 373. 


ELECTROX -22000:t8 Reoding Rood 


A Schauer Product CINCINNATI, OHIO 











THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL 
COMPANY 


Appraisals @ Continuous Property 
Records @ Original Cost, Depreci- 
ation, and Rate Studies 


CHICAGO @ MILWAUKEE @ NEW YORK 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 
Accounting Forms for All Classes Telephone 
Companies 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 
HERDRICH and BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








SLOAN & COOK 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisale—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








DISTILLED WATER 


is necessary for perfect tele- 
phone service made for 2 cents 
a gallon by 


PEERLESS STILLS 
Used by State and Government 
Your Inquiries Welcomed 


SPARTA Manufacturing Co. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 











J. W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 

Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financ 
Rate Investigations 


1510 Linceln Bank Tewer Fort Wayne, Indiana 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


8324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 





Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financia! Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 
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Classified Section 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 








Voltage .0 to 1.5. 
Resistance .0 to 10,000 ohme 
With zere adjust. 


7 STEWART A j 
BROS. = 


— Ottawa, lil. 











TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 
SERVICE 


ACCOUNTING SPECIALIST. twenty-seven 
years’ practical experience in public utility account- 
ing and auditing, Telephone work a_ specialty. 
Frank M. Clark, 510 West Washington Avenue, 
Madisen, Wisconsin, Write or telephone Fairchild 
4965M for appointment. 














TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 
will give you service 
which will be pleasing 


























FOR SALE 


FOR QUICK SALE Am offering 
good telephone property to good _tele- 
phone man. Plant in good shape. Three 
to four miles cable. Over 400 subscrib- 
ers. Annual gross revenues between nine 
and ten thousand dollars Located in 
good agricultural country in Missouri. 
Can carry purchase price, 5% int., 
with easy payments. Bal. must be cash 
Don’t answer unless you mean business. 
Address No. 8956, c/o TELEPHONY 





POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED: By switch- 
man with eleven years’ experience on 
Strowger automatic equipment in Central 
Office, also PBX, PAX, local and toll test 
Married. Write No. 8955, care of TELEPH- 
ONY 


WANTED: Position with buying priv- 
ilege, an exchange of 200 or more sub- 
scribers, in Wisconsin, Michigan or 
Minnesota. Write No. 8953, care of 
TELEPHONY 


POSITION WANTED: Twenty years’ 
experience plant and commercial. Desire 
to locate with company where experience 
and ability would be appreciated. Go 
anywhere. Write No. 8950, care of 
TELEPHONY 


POSITION WANTED: With medium 
or large size Independent company. Age 
31, twelve years’ experience Plant, Com- 
mercial. Now employed. Excellent refer- 
ences. Write No. 8939, care of TELE- 
PHONY 


POSITION WANTED: As manager 
or lineman. Fifteen years’ experience. 
Knowing all phases of telephone work. 
Best of references. Write P. O. Box 
647, Fairmont, W. Va. 
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RECONDITIONED 
REPEATING COILS 





Stromberg 11-A 
Stromberg 13-A 





W.E. Co. 83-B 


Write for prices. 


_ BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY © 


| COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Kellogg 18-A 
Kellogg 16-A, 16-B 
Kellogg 17-A 
Kellogg 20-A 


W.E. Co. 27-F 
W.E. Co. 27-D 
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The rates are to be- 
come effective upon the first billing 


in Worthington. 


date following certification by the 
supervisor of telephones that the pro- 
posed reconstruction has been com- 
pleted and the resulting improvement 
in service made. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 

July 30: Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. applied for authority to 
waive service connections during the 
period that it is changing to dial serv- 
ice at its Dakota City exchange. 

July 31: Application filed by the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
authority to cancel schedule in effect 
at Wymore exchange governing added 
exchange service. 

July 31: Application filed by the 
Farmers’ Independent Telephone Co., 
which operates close to the Kansas 
line, for authority to increase switch- 
ing rates from 50 cents a month to 
75 cents, on the ground that it is sub- 
ject to the federal Wage-Hour Law 
and that this has increased the cost of 
service to the point where the 50-cent 
rate is not compensatory. 


New York Public Service Commission 

August 6: Hearing in New York 
on commission’s investigation of cer- 
tain revisions to tariffs filed by War- 
wick Valley Telephone Co. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

August 2: Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
given authority to purchase from Mrs. 
Alice Foutz, the property of the Philo 
Telephone Co. The purchase price 
was $1,000. The company plans to 
rebuild the property and establish the 
adjoining Zanesville exchange rates 
for the future operation of the plant, 
giving the subscribers free service to 
Zanesville and Roseville 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

July 30: Hearing on application of 
Joe J. Davis, et al., for an order re- 
quiring the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to give them telephone serv- 
ice from its Oklahoma City exchange 
although they reside in the Spencer 
Telephone Co. area. 

September 10: Hearing on applica- 
tion of the Oakwood Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase rates for multi- 
party telephone service at Oakwood. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

August 6: Hearing in Rice Lake on 
application of Prairie Farm Ridgland 
& Dallas Telephone Co. for authority 
to abandon a certain portion of its 
lines and to reconstruct its facilities. 

August 8: Hearing in Madison on 
the alleged refusal of the Footville 
Telephone Co. to extend its lines to 
serve the premises of Wm. C. Burhans 
in section 13, town of Magnolia, Rock 
county. 

August 9: Rehearing in Madison of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. handset 
case. 

The rehearing was on a 1938 order, 
held in abeyance until completion of 
court cases, which eliminated the com- 
pany’s 8-cent monthly charge for 
monthly handset service. 

August 9: Hearing in Madison on 
application of Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. for authority to revise and in- 
crease its rates for service connection 
charges and private branch exchange 
service. 


TELEPHONY 
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NORTH ELECTRIC 
M£G. CO. 
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TGODPESS | 


You Get Greatest STRENGTH — —TIGHTNESS — ENDURANCE 
and LASTING HIGH CONDUCTIVITY In Your 


_ SPLICES and DEAD-ENDS 


TOOL 
For Drop, 
Bridle, Inside 











Here's a complete method of Splicing and Dead-Ending your communica- 

tion lines from the small inside wires through to the larger line wire 

sizes. No matter what the job you'll find the modern Nicopress method 

the easiest, most efficient and economical way of wire splicing and dead- 

ending. Easy because the Nicopress tools are 

light, flexible, mechanically simple and trouble- 

free—efficient because the Nicopress splice is 

creme OTe 5 ea unsurpassed for neatness and electrical and 

— < ' physical efficiency. 


Perr aene ‘eae er ay | Every Nicopress splice equals or exceeds the 


NICOPRESS LINE WIRE SLEEVE 


rated breaking strength of the wire—is so tight 


TE CEE we, ? that conductors cannot pull out and has a 
a Ne? . . . oe 


lasting high conductivity. 
NICOPRESS GALVANIZED STEEL 
SLEEVE 


There's a Nicopress Sleeve or Dead-End 


NICOPRESS designed to fit practically every communica- 
OFFSET DEAD-END uP 2 eal * : 
pth 2 tion wire in general use. When you use this 


for Line Wire complete Nicopress splicing system you've 
correctly solved all your splicing problems. 


Hlicopress 
TOOLS 


With the types of Nico- 
press Tools illustrated on 
this page you can make 
any and all of the splices 
and dead-ends required 
for general telephone 
work. 
‘ These Nicopress Tools 
are most practical and easy to operate. They're strongly built, yet extremely 
compact and light and are exactly adjusted to assure correct compression. With 
them any lineman, either on the pole or on the ground can quickly form a maximum 


number of uniform splices in a given time. 


P — : 2 No. 31-D TOOL 
Order Nicopress Tools and sleeves from your jobber today. It's a wise investment. For High Tensile 


Communication Line Wi 





